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THE WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


1. FRANCE’S STRATEGIC INTERESTS 


FRANCE, as a Mediterranean Power, has important interests in the 
maintenance of free communication throughout that inland sea. 
[he Suez Canal is her ordinary channel of communication with Indo- 
China and her other Eastern Dependencies. She exercises the mandate 
over Syria and Lebanon, and she derives normally half her oil supplies 
from Iraq, through the ports of Haifa and Tripoli, and from Rumania. 
But her main and vital interests are concentrated in the Western 
Basin, in the great Empire which she has built up in North Africa— 
Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia—whose southern borders merge into 
the desert region which separates them from French West Africa and 
French Equatorial Africa. These countries were an important reservoir 
of man-power in the last war, and they are important to-day, North 
African and colonial troops being an essential element in French 
defence. French trade with the three North African countries alone 
accounts for about 15 per cent of total trade and 57 per cent of her 
total trade with her colonial Empire; from North Africa France 
derives essential supplies of phosphates, olive oil, grain and other 
products. The maintenance of her communications in the Western 
Mediterranean is therefore essential. 

These communications are defended to some extent by British 
naval bases at Gibraltar and Malta and by her own great naval bases at 
Toulon and at Bizerta, and by the possession of Corsica. The main 
shipping routes run from Marseilles to Oran (535 miles) passing through 
the Balearic Isles between Majorca and Iviga, to Algiers (402 miles); 
from Marseilles to Philippeville (395 miles), to Bone (402 miles), to 
Bizerta (422 miles), to Tunis (471 miles). There is also an important 


1 The figures are for nautical miles. 
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route from Port Vendres, close to the Spanish frontier to Algiers (3%) 
miles), with a daily service. Until the German-Italian intervention jy 
the Spanish War altered the balance in the Western Mediterraneap 
these communications were secure. The century-old tradition oj 
Spanish neutrality made the Spanish coastline, screened by the 
Balearic Isles, a defence on the west for all practical purposes. The 
growth of German and Italian influence in Spain made some substitute 
for this protection desirable, and certain measures have in fact been 
taken to provide additional naval accommodation at points west oj 
Bizerta. The port of Algiers has been greatly modernized and the 
hydroplane base has been extended. Various improvements have been 
carried out at other ports, especially at Mostaganem, Nemours, Oran 
Arzeu, Tenéz, Bougie, Philippeville and Bone. At Mers-el-Kebir 
close to Oran, a naval port is under construction. 

Moreover, the reorientation of Spanish policy altered the situation in 
North Africa itself. The Mediterranean coastline of Morocco is a 
Spanish Protectorate (El Rif), and the internationalized territory oj 
Tangier lies near the western entrance of the Straits of Gibraltar 
The status of the Moroccan coast commanding the Straits has always 
been a question of vital importance to England and France, whil 
obviously of first rate importance to the Protecting Power in Morocco 
The French ports Rabat, Casablanca and Mogador lie on the Atlantic 
coast. Spain possesses the small enclave of Ifni, on the extreme south 
west Moroccan coastline and a large but undeveloped territory to th: 
south, with a long Atlantic coast-line, Rio de Oro (Spanish Sahara 
Off the coast of Rio de Oro lies the large archipelago of the Canary 
Islands, with harbours providing potential bases for naval operations. 
The implications of the possible hindrance to North African connexions 
offered by Spanish territory have not been neglected. Until recent 
years Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco have not been very closely inter- 
connected in spite of the fact that they are contiguous. Their isolation 
from one another has been partly due to differing political conditions 
the three departments of Northern Algeria being juridically depart- 
ments of France, while Tunisia and Morocco are Protectorates. But 
railway connexion now exists from Tunis to Algiers and Oran, and 
thence to Fez, Rabat, Casablanca, and from there inland to Marrakesh. 

On the eastern frontier of Tunisia lies the Italian colony of Libya. 
Any land invasion from Libya would meet an almost impregnabl 
obstacle in the defences known as the Mareth Line, running south from 
a point on the southern shore of the Gulf of Gabes along a line of 
fortified hill country, with strong fortresses at Foum-Tatahouine and 
Remada. Behind these lines are other strong fortified points. The 
eastern coast line itself is thoroughly defended. To the east of Tunisia 
between Tunis and Malta is the island of Pantellaria, strongly fortified 
by the Italians, and further south the less important Italian island of 
Lampedusa, forming a triangle with Malta and Pantellaria. 

The North African Army is an integral part of the French Army; it 
includes the famous units of Algerian, Tunisian, and Moroccan Tirail- 
leurs, the Chasseurs d’Afrique, the Spahis, and the Foreign Legion. 
In the last War of 1914 to 1918 French North Africa provided a 
fighting force in France of 269,950 men (apart from Frenchmen residing 
in North Africa), of whom 35,900 were dead or missing by the end of 
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the War, and a labour force of 129,412 men. - The armed forces were 
provided in Algeria by conscription (the whole of the 1917 class was 
called up), in Tunis by conscription, and in Morocco by voluntary 
recruiting. The labour force was provided by recruiting. 

Army units for France are drawn not only from French North Africa, 
but from French West Africa (especially Senegalese troops). These 
latter are shipped from Dakar on the Atlantic coast. There have long 
been plans for a Trans-Saharan railway to link up French North 
Africa with French West Africa, but the enormous distance and the 
character of the desert country between make it a completely non- 
economic proposition, and the railway has not been built, though 


) :egular communication by air is established. 


The pivots of the French defence system in the Western Mediter- 
ranean remain Toulon and Bizerta, and the importance of Bizerta, 


) which guards not only the Western Mediterranean but the passage to 

’ the East through the narrow waist of that sea, less than 100 miles wide 

> between Sicily and Tunisia, would be sufficient to explain the tenacity 

‘of the French in holding Tunisia, even if no other reasons existed. 

' The other supremely important question for France in the Western 

' Mediterranean is the maintenance of the neutrality of Spain and of the 
Balearic Isles. 


2. FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 
The area and population of French North Africa, as given in the 


French census of 1936, are as follows: 
Population 
Area sq.km. Total of which European 


Algeria, N. & S. French Others 


lerritories ae ... 2,204,864 7,235,000 853,209 134,043 
Tunisia... bs sea 155,830 2,608,000 108,068 105,137 
French Morocco ... wa 398,627 6,296,000 177,049 59,553 

The sparseness of the population is explained by the large desert 
areas included in Morocco and Algeria. The huge area of North 


» Africa with the great distances between settlements adds enormously 
' to the difficulties and costs of administration. The most fertile area of 
' Algeria, except for the scattered oasis settlements of the interior runs 
parallel to the coast and varies in width from 50 to 100 miles. It 
/ includes the rich valleys and plains of the Maritime Atlas. The lower 
' valleys produce olives, tobacco, and vines, and the plains provide 


abundant cereal harvests. In Morocco the coastal range of mountains 
forks into the range of the Riff in the Spanish zone, and south-west- 
ward into the High and Middle Atlas. The rich lands descend by the 
river valleys between the two ranges to the Atlantic Coast. 

North Africa also plays an important part in French trade. Algeria 


is included, with some reservations, in the custems union of France; 
) Tunisia is so closely assimilated as to be nearly in the same position; 
| but tariff assimilation in Morocco is prevented by the Act of Algeciras 
) and various international conventions. An enormous work has been 
} done in all three territories in opening up the country and in the 


development of resources. A large part of the extensive trade is with 
France. As a supplier of imports into France Algeria is second only to 
the United States, and as a country of destination for French exports 
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she was second only to Belgium in 1938. She constitutes one of the key 
points of the French economic system. 

Of the three French North African territories Algeria is the mos 
firmly settled; northern Algeria is indeed closely assimilated to France 
itself. French occupation on the coast and in the fertile valleys and 
plains of the mountains of the maritime belt began in 1830, and by 190) 
control had been established over the whole of Algeria proper. The 
desert interior known as the Territoires du Sud is still adminis. 
tered under military authority. French interest was extended to 
Tunisia on the nominal ground that nomadic tribes raided Algeria, 
but possibly because of the potential wealth of the country and the 
desire to forestall any other European Power in establishing a foothold 
on the eastern frontier of that country. At the Congress of Berlin in 
1878 Great Britain recognized French interests in Tunisia as a guid pro 
quo for French recognition of the British position in Cyprus. In 188} 
France sent a military expedition, and compelled the Bey of Tunis 
to accept a French protectorate. Great Britain recognized the French 
protectorate in 1883, Italy not until 1896, and Turkey, which main- 
tained that Tunisia was a part of the Ottoman Empire, not until, in 
the Treaty of Lausanne in 1923, she renounced all claims to territories 
outside her new frontiers. 

Tunisia lies but a short distance by sea from Sicily, and, during the 
early days of the French Protectorate, Italian settlers outnumbered the 
French. Italy claimed on their behalf the extra-territorial rights which 
had existed under the Ottoman Empire. In 1896, however, three 
agreements were signed between France and Italy on the Tunisian 
question. The second of these provided that Italian residents might 
maintain their Italian nationality indefinitely from generation to 
generation. Apart from interest in the position of her nationals, Italy 
coveted Tunisia as a source of supply of many things which Ital 
lacks. It may be worth while to note how far her production is comple- 
mentary to Italian production. She has to import coal. Her annua! 
output of a million tons iron ore (haematite) would be useful to Italy; 
at present most of it goes to the United Kingdom. The phosphate 
deposits near Jafsa are of great importance; as a producer of phos- 
phates Tunisia is second only to the United States. The production oi 
lead and zinc is not large. The main items of the agricultural exports o! 
Tunisia, olive oil and wine, would compete with Italian production. 
Cereal production is not always more than sufficient for local needs. 

The Consular Conventions of 1896 were denounced by France in 
1918, but were tacitly renewed every three months. The Conventions 
provided that Italians in Tunis and Tunisians in Italy should have 
the same treatment as nationals in those countries. There were 
complaints that this condition was not fulfilled, but the real trouble 
arose over the French policy of nationalization of foreigners in the 
fourth generation. 

In the effort to secure a general settlement of all outstanding ques- 
tions between France and Italy in 1935, agreement was reached 
(Jan. 7) by M. Laval and Signor Mussolini on Tunisia. In 189% 
the French population of Tunis had been 16,207; it increased by 1936 
to 108,068. The Italians in 1896 numbered 55,572; in 1936, 94,289. The 
protocol of the Franco-Italian Agreement of 1935 provided that children 
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born of Italian parents in Tunisia before March 28, 1945, were to retaip 
Italian nationality, those born between 1945 and 1965 could opt fo; 
French nationality, and those born after 1965 would be subject ty 
the ordinary law on nationality. Italian schools would retain thei; 
existing status until 1955 and would then come under French contro} 
The Agreement, however, was never ratified, owing to the clash over 
Abyssinia. 

The French authorities estimate the Italian population to-day a 
98,000, the Italian Consulate-General at 127,000 (excluding in bot) 
cases the 16,000 who have been naturalized). Mr. G. L. Steer? points § 
out that the Italians are in a strong position because they are ina — 
local majority over the French in the wine-growing district of the § 
peninsula of Cape Bon and in Tunis itself; in the city of Tunis a great f 
deal of essential labour in public services is Italian, and the mine. 
workers at Le Kef are largely Italians. They are well organized by the 
machinery of the Fascist Party, which seeks to control all Italians living 
abroad. Some Italians of doubtful loyalty have been weeded out o/ 
key positions in Tunisia. The mass of the Italians are Sicilians, who 
probably desire nothing but to earn their living in peace, but the 
French author. ties think there are about 20,000 active Fascists, of whom 
between 5,000 and 6,000 are party organizers. 

It is not probable that the Berber malcontents (there is a Home 
Rule Party) would favour Italy, because they hear many reports, some 
of them exaggerated, of the position of their brothers in Libya. 

Algeria has its own problems, but there is no acute minority problem 
as in Tunis, and in Morocco the main problem is the strategic one alread) 
noted and the danger of action by the Axis Powers in Spain. 


3. SPANISH INTERESTS IN NORTH AFRICA 


It should be remembered that before the last war Germany took 
an active interest in Morocco. On April 8, 1904, an Anglo-French 
Declaration (which formed part of the agreements generally designated 
as the Entente Cordiale) provided, in exchange for a free hand for 
England in Egypt, recognition by the British Government that France 
had the right in Morocco “‘to preserve order in that country, and to 
provide assistance for the purpose of all administrative, economic, 
financial, and military reforms which it may require’. Certain reserva- 
tions were made, including the rights of British coasting vessels, 
British transit trade, and that no fortifications on strategic routes 
should be erected on the south side of the Straits of Gibraltar, though 
this condition did not apply to the points then occupied by Spain 
on the Moroccan coast. Before the end of the year a secret treaty 
between France and Spain (Oct. 3) provided a Spanish sphere of 
influence in the Riff, and a Franco-British Agreement signed a few 
days later agreed on the Spanish sphere of influence if at any time 
the Sultan should cease to exercise authority there. These preceedings 
annoyed Germany, and a storm was raised by the Emperor William's 
visit to Tangier on March 31, 1905, when he made an offer to support 
the Sultan, who was at that time being pressed by France to undertake 
certain necessary reforms, and to guarantee the integrity of Morocco. 


1 See Date in the Desert by G. L. Steer, London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1939 
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Great Britain offered her support to France, but the French Govern- 
ment feared they might be drawn into hostilities with Germany, and 
\. Delcassé, who had sponsored common action with England, fell on 
June 6. The way was now open for the Conference of Algeciras, which 
met in January, 1906, and agreed on an Act (April 7, 1906) providing 
for agreement on certain matters of equal economic opportunity and 
recognized the right of France to intervene in the Sultan’s administra- 
tion. 

Both Spain and France took military action to suppress risings in 
Morocco in 1909 and 1910, and in 1910 France entered Fez to assume 
more effective control of the Sultan’s administration. 

There followed in 1911 the spectacular visit of the German warship 
Panther to Agadir in July. Great Britain made it clear that she would 
oppose any German intervention. The Panther was withdrawn, and on 
Nov. 11 a Franco-German treaty was concluded in which Germany 
formally recognized the French Protectorate. At the same time 
Germany obtained substantial economic concessions, and, by a separate 
instrument, the cession of the Cameroons from France. 

The French Protectorate was formally declared on March 30, 1912, 
by a treaty with the Sultan signed at Fez. France’s work in Morocco, 
under the direction in the first instance of that great administrator, 
General Lyautey, was a model of what colonial development under 
very difficult conditions should be, every effort being made to respect 
the traditions and the legal system of the Moslem inhabitants. 

A treaty with Spain on Nov. 27, 1912, fixed the boundaries of the 
Spanish sphere of influence. By Article 5 Spain agreed that she would 
never alienate or cede her rights in her spheres of influence to a third 
party, and Article 6 bound both France and Spain not to permit 
fortifications or strategic works on the part of the coast defined by 
Article 7 of the Franco-British Agreement of April, 1904, and by 
Article 14 of the Franco-British Agreement of October, 1904. 

By Part IV of the Treaty of Versailles Germany renounced all rights 
acquired in the Treaty of Algeciras, the treaties with France of 
Feb. 9, 1909, and of Nov. 4, 1911, and in treaties with the Shereefian 
Empire. 

It is necessary to remember that the Spanish zones, including El Rif, 
Ifni, and Rio de Oro, are not, except in certain areas, Spanish territory 
in the sense that the Canary Islands are. The Spanish zone consists of 
three parts: the first, El] Rif, about 220 miles in length, extending from 
just south of Larache eastward to the Moulouya River, south-east of 
Melilla, and including the whole of the coast line except for the Tangier 
zone; secondly, Rio de Oro, south-west of French Morocco, with a coast 
line of over 700 miles extending southward from the Oued Draa (due 
east of the Canary Islands); and thirdly, the small colony of Ifni, some 
80 miles south of Agadir.* 

In El Rif the ports of Ceuta, Alhucemas, and Melilla, and the small 
Zafarine Islands belong to Spain; they are so-called presidios, occupied, 


‘The country has not been developed, or even effectively occupied. The 
white population is only 800-odd, in an area of 109,000 sq. miles. 

* This fishing settlement was ceded to Spain in 1860, and its frontiers regulated 
by the Treaty of 1912 with France; it was only in 1934 that the Spanish flag 
was hoisted there. 
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in some cases, as long ago as the middle of the sixteenth century, but 
except for these places the Zone is administered by Spain only on 
behalf of the Sultan, at the instance and with the support of France. 
In other words, Spain is only in Morocco because France and Great 
Britain wished her to be, and she has herself acquired no protectorate 
over the Sultan. That potentate accepted a French Protectorate. 
and then, acting on French advice, assigned the administration of one 
portion of his territory to a third party, Spain, being himself represented 
there by a Khalifa, or governor. 

Reference to the Moroccan treaties concluded between France. 
Great Britain, and Spain, cited above, shows that ever since the 
beginning of the present century it has been an axiom of British and 
French policy that Germany should not be permitted to secure a 
political foothold in north-west Africa." 

The Tangier Zone, a small area of 225 square miles, occupies an 
important strategic position, and is under international administration 
based on the Tangier Statute of 1923, which came into force on June 1, 
1925. The Statute was modified by a Protocol signed at Paris on 
July 25, 1928, to which Italy, which had not adhered to the original 
Statute, was a party. Tangier is neutralized and demilitarized. In 
1940 the Administrator was French, and he had three assistants, 
British, French, and Italian. 


4. ITALIAN CLAIMS 


Italian ‘‘claims” in the Mediterranean have never been clearly 
formulated officially, except in the case of the status of Italians living 
in Tunis. When a demonstration was staged in the Italian Chamber on 
Nov. 30, 1938,* and cries of “‘Tunis! Corsica! Nice!” were raised, the 
diplomatic reaction was the denunciation by Italy on Dec. 17 of the 
Franco-Italian Agreement of Jan. 7, 1935, which had never been 
ratified.* The Note of denunciation contained no details on the Italian 
claims; it simply stated that Italy considered the Treaty of 1935 as in- 
valid, the denunciation being justified on the ground that the conquest of 
Abyssinia and the constitution of the new Italian Empire had created 
new rights in favour of Italy.‘ In reply to the Italian Note on this 
question the French Government recalled (Note received in Rome on 
Dec. 26) that soon after the drafting of the Agreement the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies had unanimously approved it, and the Senate 
had approved by 238 votes to 7. Early in January M. Daladier visited 
Tunis and was enthusiastically received. Two months later, on 
March 6, 1939, the 20th anniversary of the Fascist régime, Signor 
Mussolini declared: 

We do not ask the world for justice, but we want the world 
to be informed. In the Italian Note of Dec. 17, 1938, Italian 
problems in respect of France were clearly established—problems 

1 See Bulletin, Jan. 3, 1937, pp. 624-25. The information is repeated here because 
of its relevance at the present time. 

®See Bulletin, Dec. 13, 1938. 

* The Agreement was regarded at the time as liquidating all outstanding issues 
between France and Italy, and in particular as settling the Tunisian question 
by regulating the status of the Italian colony in the territory. 

#See M. Daladier’s statement of March 29, 1939, in Bulletin, April 6. 1939, 
Vol. XVI, p. 319. 
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of a colonial character. These problems have g name: Tunisia, 

libuti, the Suez Canal. The French Government is perfectly free 

to refuse even the mere discussion of these problems, as it has done 

SO far—I mean the oft-repeated and perhaps too categorical 
amais”’. 

But it must not complain if the furrow which now separates 
the twe countries grows so deep that it will be an arduous, if not 
impossible, task to fill it up. No matter how events shape, we do 
wish that people would not talk about brotherliness, sisterliness, 
cousinliness, or other such bastard relationships, because relations 
between States are relations of force, and this relationship of force 
is the determining element of their position. 

Geographically, historically, politically, and militarily the 
Mediterranean is a vital space for Italy, and, when we say Mediter- 
ranean, of course we include that gulf which is called the Adriatic 
and in which Italian interests are pre-eminent, but not exclusive 
of those of the Slavs. That is why peace has reigned there for the 
past two years. 

As recently as June 4, 1940, M. Reynaud said that overtures had 
been made since the beginning of the war for the settlement of all 
questions in dispute between France and Italy. These démarches — 
been renewed in the last few days. Signor Mussolini knew that ‘ 


have never closed, and do not now close, the door to any supetiedions” ‘ 
M. B. 


This article was written before the Italian declaration of war. For 
further evidence of Italy’s reluctance to define her claims see President 
Roosevelt's Address, page 716 below. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S STATEMENT OF MAY 28 ON THE 
BELGIAN SURRENDER 


ON May 28 Mr. Churchill, speaking in Parliament, said: 

“The House will be aware that the King of the Belgians yesterday 
sent a plenipotentiary to the German Command asking for a suspension 
of arms on the Belgian front. The British and French Governments 
instructed their Generals immediately to dissociate themselves from 
this proceeding and to persevere in the operations upon which they are 
now engaged. However, the German Command has agreed to the 
Belgian proposals, and the Belgian Army ceased to resist the enemy’s 
will at 4 o’clock this morning. 

“I have no intention of suggesting to the House that we should 
attempt at this moment to pass judgment upon the action of the King 
of the Belgians in his capacity as Commander-in-Chief of the Belgian 
Army. This Army has fought very bravely and has both suffered and 
inflicted heavy losses. The Belgian Government has dissociated itself 
from the action of the King and, declaring itself to be the only legal 
Government of Belgium, has formally announced its resolve to con- 
tinue the war at the side of the Allies who have come to the aid of 
Belgium at her urgent appeal. Whatever our feelings may be upon the 
facts so far as they are known to us, we must remember that the sense 
of brotherhood between the many peoples who have fallen into the 
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power of the aggressor, and those who still confront him, will play its 
part in better days than those through which we are passing. 

“The situation of the British and French Armies, now engaged in a 
most severe battle and beset on three sides from the air, is evidently 
extremely grave. The surrender of the Belgian Army in this manner 
adds appreciably to their grievous peril. But the troops are in good 
heart and are fighting with the utmost discipline and tenacity. I shall, 
of course, abstain from giving any particulars of what... they are 
doing, or hope to do. I expect to make a statement to the House on 
the general position when the result of the intense struggle now going 
on can be known and measured.... Meanwhile, the House should 
prepare itself for hard and heavy tidings. I have only to add that 
nothing which may happen in this battle can in any way relieve us of 
our duty to defend the world cause to which we have vowed ourselves: 
nor should it destroy our confidence in our power to make our way, as 
on former occasions in our history, through disaster and through grief 
to the ultimate defeat of our enemies.”’ 


M. REYNAUD’S BROADCAST OF MAY 28 ON THE 
BELGIAN SURRENDER 


M. REYNAUD broadcast a statement at 8.30 a.m. on May 28 to in- 
form the country of the surrender of King Leopold, “‘a grave event”, 
as he said, which happened during the night. He continued: 

“France can no longer count on the help of the Belgian Army. The 
French Army and the British Army are now fighting alone against the 
enemy in the north. You know what the situation was following the 
break in our front on May 14. The German Army thrust itself between 
our Armies, which found themselves cut into two groups—one in the 
north, the other in the south. In the south are French divisions who 
hold a new front which follows the Somme and the Aisne, and then 
joins up with the intact Maginot Line. In the north is a group of three 
Allied Armies—the Belgian Army, the British Expeditionary Force, 
and some French divisions. This group of three Armies, under the com- 
mand of General Blanchard, was supplied via Dunkirk. The French 
and British Armies defended this port in the south and in the west, 
and the Belgian Army in the north. 

“It is this Belgian Army which, at the height of the battle, has, 
unconditionally and without warning its British and French comrades- 
in-arms, suddenly capitulated on the orders of its King, and opened the 
road to Dunkirk to the German divisions. Eighteen days ago this same 
King addressed to us an appeal for help. To that appeal we responded, 
following a plan conceived by the Allied General Staffs last December. 
Then, when in the midst of battle, King Leopold of the Belgians, who, 
until May 10, always affected to attach as much worth to Germany's 
word as to that of the Allies, King Leopold III, without warning 
General Blanchard, without one thought, without one word for the 
British and French soldiers who came to the help of his country on his 
anguished appeal, King Leopold III of the Belgians laid down his arms. 
It is a fact without precedent in history. 
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“The Belgian Government informed me that the King’s decision was 
taken against the unanimous feeling of his responsible Ministers. They 
added that they had decided to put at the service of the common 
cause all the Belgian forces still at their disposal. Notably, the Belgian 
Government wish to raise a new army to collaborate with the French 
Government.” 

Their own soldiers, he went on, could say that their honour was 
intact, and they were fighting magnificently, and the new young 
French Generals were already covering themselves with glory. He 
concluded: 

“We knew that dark days would come. These days have come. 
France has been invaded a hundred times, but never beaten... . 
[t is through these trials that will be forged the new soul of France, 
a France which will be greater than ever... .” 


MR. CHURCHILL’S STATEMENT OF JUNE 4 ON THE 
CAMPAIGN IN FLANDERS 


IN the House of Commons on June 4 the Prime Minister reviewed the 
course of the war in Belgium and Northern France. He pointed out 
that from the moment of the breach in the French defences at Sedan 
and on the Meuse at the end of the second week in May only a rapid 
retreat to Amiens and the South could have saved the British and 
French Armies who had entered Belgium at the appeal of the Belgian 
King. This fact was not immediately realized. ‘“‘The French High 
Command hoped that they would be able to close the gap, and the 
Armies of the north were under their orders. 

‘Moreover, a retirement of this kind would have involved almost 
certainly the destruction of the fine Belgian Army, of over 20 divisions, 
and the abandonment of the whole of Belgium. Therefore, when the 
force and scope of the German penetration was realized and when the 
new French Generalissimo, General Weygand, assumed command in 
place of General Gamelin, an effort was made by the French and 
British Armies in Belgium to keep on holding the right hand of the 
Belgians and to give their own right hand to a newly created French 
Army, which was to have advanced across the Somme in great strength 
to grasp It. 

‘Moreover, the German eruption swept like a sharp scythe around the 
right and rear of the Armies of the north. Eight or nine armoured 
divisions, each of about 400 armoured vehicles of different kinds. . . 
cut off all communications between us and the main French Armies. 
It severed our own communications for food and ammunition, which 
ran first to Amiens and afterwards through Abbeville, and it shored its 
way up the coast to Boulogne and Calais, and almost to Dunkirk. 
Behind this armoured and mechanized onslaught came a number of 
German divisions in lorries, and behind them again there plodded, 
comparatively slowly, the dull, brute mass of the ordinary German 
Army and German people, always so ready to be led to the trampling 
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down in other lands of liberties and comforts which they have neve; 
known in their own. 

“T have said this armoured scythe stroke almost reached Dunkirk— 
almost, but not quite. Boulogne and Calais were the scenes of desperate 
fighting. The Guards defended Boulogne for a while and were then 
withdrawn by orders from this country. The Rifle Brigade, the 60th 
Rifles, and The Queen Victoria Rifles, with a battalion of British tanks 
and 1,000 Frenchmen, in all about 4,000 strong, defended Calais to 
the last. The British brigadier was given an hour to surrender. He 
spurned the offer, and four days of intense street fighting passed before 
the silence reigned over Calais which marked the end of a memorable 
resistance. 

“Only 30 survivors were brought off by the Navy, and we do not 
know the fate of their comrades. Their sacrifice was not, however, in 
vain. At least two armoured divisions which otherwise would have 
been turned against the British Expeditionary Force had to be sent 
for to overcome them. They have added another page to the glories 
of the light divisions. The time gained enabled the Gravelines water- 
lines to be flooded and to be held by the French troops. Thus it was 
that the port of Dunkirk was kept open.” 

The only choice left, he said, seemed a forlorn hope. The only line 
of retreat of the Belgian, British, and French armies in Flanders, 
almost surrounded, pressed on every side and far outnumbered in the 
air, was to a single port and its beaches. When a week before, he had 
fixed the date for this statement he had feared he would have to an- 
nounce “hard and heavy tidings’ of the greatest military disaster in 
English history. He had thought that perhaps 20,000 to 30,000 men 
might be re-embarked, and that the French First Army and the B.E.F 
north of the Amiens-Abbeville gap would be destroyed or would have 
to capitulate. He did not at that time foresee the final blow of the 
surrender of the Belgian Army by King Leopold. Belgium, saved by the 
Allies from extinction in the last war, had sought refuge in what proved 
to be a fatal neutrality, but for which the French and British Armies 
might at the very outset have saved Belgium, and perhaps even 
Poland. Nevertheless, they had come to the aid of King Leopold at 
the last moment, when Belgium was already invaded. The ‘‘brave and 
efficient” Belgian Army, half a million strong, guarded the eastern 
flank and communications with the sea. 

“Suddenly,” said Mr. Churchill, ‘without prior consultation, with the 
least possible notice, without the advice of his Ministers, and upon his 
own personal act, he sent a plenipotentiary to the German Command, 
surrendered his Army, and exposed our whole flank and means of 
retreat. 

“‘The surrender compelled the British at the shortest notice to cove! 
a flank to the sea of over 30 miles; otherwise all would have shared the 
fate to which King Leopold had condemned the finest army his country 
had ever formed. Through the exposure of this flank, contact was lost 
inevitably between the British and two out of the three corps forming 
the First French Army who were still farther from the coast than the 
British. The German onslaught was concentrated on these armies and 
on Dunkirk and its beaches. Magnetic mines were sown in the seas 
and the channels, the narrow exit was shelled by heavy guns, and was 
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attacked by waves of aeroplanes, sometimes in formations of more than 
4 hundred strong. Meanwhile, the Royal Navy, aided by countless 
merchant seamen, strained every nerve to embark the Allied troops 
under great difficulties, as only a single pier remained. The hospital 
ships were a special target for Nazi bombs. The ships engaged num- 
bered 220 light warships and 650 other vessels. 

“The Royal Air Force, which had already been intervening in the 
battle so far as its range would allow from home bases, now used part 
of its main, metropolitan, fighter strength and struck at the German 
bombers and the fighters which in large numbers protected them. This 
struggle was protracted and fierce. Suddenly the scene has cleared, 
the crash and thunder has for the moment—but only for the moment— 
died away. 

“A miracle of deliverance achieved by valour, by perseverance, by 
perfect discipline, by dauntless service, by resource, by skill, by 
unconquerable fidelity, is manifest to us all. The enemy was hurled 
back by the retreating British and French troops. He was so roughly 
handled that he did not harry their departure seriously. The Royal 
Air Force engaged the main strength of the German Air Force and 
inflicted upon them losses of at least four to one, and the Navy, using 


nearly 1,000 ships of all kinds, carried over 335,000 men, French and 


British, out of the jaws of death to their native land, and to the tasks 
which lie immediately ahead. 

‘We must be very careful not to assign to this deliverance the 
attributes of a victory. Wars are not won by evacuations, but there was 
a victory inside this deliverance which should be noted. It was gained 
by the Air Force. Many of our soldiers coming back have not seen the 


» Air Force at work; they saw only the bombers which escaped its 
| protective attack. They underrate its achievements. I have heard 


much talk of this, that is why I go out of my way to say this... . 
“We got the Army away, and the enemy have paid fourfold for any 


F losses which they have inflicted. Very large formations of German 


aeroplanes—and we know that the Germans are a very brave race— 


' have turned on several occasions from the attack of one-quarter of 


their number of the Royal Air Force, and dispersed in different direc- 
tions. Twelve aeroplanes have been hunted by two. One aeroplane 
was driven into the water and cast away by the mere charge of a 
British aeroplane which had no more ammunition. All of our types— 
the Hurricane, the Spitfire, and the new Defiant—and all our pilots, 
have been vindicated as superior to what they have at present to face.”’ 
In paying a tribute to the men of the Royal Air Force Mr. Churchill 
said: “These young men going forth every morn to guard their native 
land and all that we stand for, holding in their hands these instruments 
of colossal and shattering power, of whom it may be said that 
Every morn brought forth a noble chance 
And every chance brought forth a noble Knight, 
deserve our gratitude, as do all of the brave men who in so many 
ways and on so many occasions are ready, and continue to be ready, 
to give life and all for their native land.” 
He went on to express his sympathy with the bereaved, among them 
the President of the Board of Trade, and the anxious friends and 
relatives of the soldiers. British losses exceeded 30,000 in killed, 
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wounded, and missing, perhaps a third as many as were lost in the 
opening days of the battle of March 21, 1918. Losses in material wer 
enormous, nearly 1,000 guns, and the transport and armoured vehicles 
of the Army in the north, which meant a further delay in the expansion 
of British military strength. This equipment, the first-fruits of what 
British industry had to give, was gone. 

Mr. Churchill went on to outline the great drive now being made ty 
push on the production of munitions by ceaseless work, night and day. 
week days and Sundays, in an effort unsurpassed in the history oj 
British industry. ‘‘Nevertheless,” he said, ‘‘our thankfulness at the 
escape of our Army, and so many men whose loved ones have passed 
through an agonizing week, must not blind us to the fact that what has 
happened in France and Belgium is a colossal military disaster. The 
French Army has been weakened, the Belgian Army has been lost. 
a large part of those fortified lines upon which so much faith had been 
reposed is gone, many valuable mining districts and factories have 
passed into the enemy’s possession, the whole of the Channel ports are 
in his hands with all the tragic consequences that follow from that. 
and we must expect another blow to be struck almost immediately at us 
or at France.” 

After speaking of the threat of invasion of Great Britain and that 
no complete guarantee had ever existed against invasion, or at least 
serious raids, he reminded the House of the solid assurances of sea- 
power, and of air-power locally exercised, and concluded: 

“T have myself full confidence that if all do their duty, and if nothing 
is neglected, and if the best arrangements are made, as they are being 


made, we shall prove ourselves once again able to defend our island home | 


and ride out the storm of war and outlive the menace of tyranny, if 
necessary for years, if necessary alone. . . . The British Empire and the 
French Republic, linked together in their cause and in their need, will 
defend to the death their native soil, aiding each other like good com- 
rades to the utmost of their strength. 

“Even though large tracts of Europe and many old and famous 
States have fallen, or may fall, into the grip of the Gestapo, and all 
the odious apparatus of Nazi rule, we shall not flag or fail, we shall go 
on to the end, we shall fight in France, we shall fight on the seas and 
oceans, we shall fight with growing confidence and growing strength 
in the air, we shall defend our island whatever the cost- may be, we 
shall fight on the beaches, we shall fight on the landing grounds, 
we shall fight in the fields and in the streets, we shall fight in the hills 
we shall never surrender, and even if, which I do not for a moment 
believe, this island, or a large part of it, were subjugated and starving, 
then our Empire beyond the seas, armed and guarded by the British 
Fleet, would carry on the struggle until in God’s good time the New 
World, with all its power and might, steps forth to the rescue and the 
liberation of the Old.” 
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vehicles ON June 6, M. Reynaud broadcast to the French nation on the 
“pansion progress of the war. The Germans, he said, had made three separate 
of what thrusts. The first was for the annihilation of the Allied Armies in 
Belgium, but ‘‘the ring of steel’’ was never closed, and the safe embarka- 
made to tion of 330,000 Allied soldiers at Dunkirk had taught Germany the 
ind day, significance of mastery over the seas. In the defenders of Dunkirk 
— of BH rrance saw revived the eternal glory of the generals of the Revolution 
, at the ud of the admirals of the French kings. 
Am The second was the air-raid aimed at breaking the morale of Paris. 
at has Paris was not disturbed and “We know now’, he said, “that what 
er. The appeared to be a colossal raid was nothing to the soul of Paris”. The 
A lost, reply was raids by British bombers on the following night on the 
ad been factories of the Ruhr, and by French bombers on Mannheim, Ulm, 
es have Ludwigshafen, and Munich. 
“ean The third was the attack in grand style, preceded by Hitler’s procla- 
1 at, © nation to his troops, the battle for France which had hardly begun, and 
'y at us F .. would tell them nothing but what General Weygand had told him. 
He had said that he was satisfied with the manner in which his orders for 





M. REYNAUD’S BROADCAST OF JUNE 6 




































. on ' resistance at any price were being executed. 
of om The risk in Europe and outside Europe was now known to all the 
*“* FE world. It was a régime of oppression where men who were not Germans 
othine would play the réle of slaves. It would be the Middle Ages again, which 
. lilies would not be illuminated by the mercy of Christ. He concluded: 
Kies | “This dream of German hegemony will be smashed against the 
rere French resistance, because the France which is standing up to-day 
al the against Hitler is not the France of the period between the two wars. 
d. will It is another France, just as that Britain which is fighting Hitler is not 
Sil. the Britain of the last 20 years. We, the French of June, 1940, have but 
: one thought—to save France... animated by a common will—to 
: conquer... . 
tal “For some time before the thunderclap of the new conflict the Allies 
wee _ had, with all the other countries of Europe, a vital interest in common 
eaieal +o prevent the hegemony of Germany. Thus it is for the inde- 
‘encth 1 pendence of all other countries that our soldiers are fighting on the 
se. we | >omme and the Aisne. There is no nation with whom France cannot 
een settle by peaceful means the divergent interests which appear to oppose 
hills cach other. I have stated so publicly and I repeat it: France desires a 
yment | Settlement of these problems and the reconstruction of a Europe in 
rvine, I which the prosperity and independence of each nation is assured.”’ 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ADDRESS OF JUNE 10 ON 
ITALY’S ENTRY INTO THE WAR 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT addressed the University of Virginia 
on June 10, and began by remarking that every generation of young 
men and women in America had questions to ask the world. Generally 
they were simple questions, but every now and again in the history of 
the Republic a different question presented itself, a question about the 
future of the country—the future of the American people. 

There was such a time to-day, and young people were asking “What 
is to become of the country we know?”’ Now they were asking it with 
greater anxiety than before, and were asking what the future held for 
all peoples of all nations that had been living under democratic forms 
of Government. It was understandable that they should ask this 
question. “‘They read”’, he said, “the words of those who are telling them 
that the ideal of individual liberty, of free franchise, the ideal of peace 
through justice, is a ‘decadent’ ideal. They read the word and hear the 
boast of those who say that a belief in force—force directed by self- 
chosen leaders—is the new and vigorous system which will overrun the 
earth. They have seen the ascendancy of this philosophy of force in 
nation after nation where free institutions and individual liberties were 
once maintained. It is natural, and understandable, that the younger 
generation should first ask itself what the extension of the philosophy 
of force to all the world would lead to, ultimately. We see to-day, for 
example, in stark reality, some of the consequences of what we call ‘the 
Machine Age’. Where control of machines has been retained in the 
hands of mankind as a whole, untold benefits have accrued to mankind; 
for mankind was then the master, and the machine was the servant. 
But in this new system of force, the mastery of the machine is not in 
the hands of mankind; it is in the control of infinitely small groups of 
individuals who rule without a single one of the democratic sanctions 
that we have known. The machine in the hands of irresponsible con- 
querors becomes the master. Mankind is not only the servant; it is the 
victim too. Such mastery abandons, with deliberate contempt, all of 
the moral values to which even this young country for more than 
300 years has been accustomed and dedicated. 

“Surely the new philosophy proves from month to month that it could 
have no possible conception of the way of life or the way of thought of a 
nation whose origins go back to Jamestown and Plymouth Rock. And 
conversely, neither those who spring from that ancient stock, nor those 
who have come hither in later years, can be indifferent to the destruc- 
tion of freedom in their ancestral lands across the sea. Perception of 
danger—danger to our institutions—may come slowly, or it may come 
with a rush and a shock, as it has to the people of the United States in 
the past few months. This perception of danger—danger in a world- 
wide area—has come to us clearly and overwhelmingly. We perceive 
the peril in this world-wide arena—an arena that may become sc narrow 
that only the Americas will retain the ancient faiths. Some indeed 
still hold to the now somewhat obvious delusion that we of the United 
States can safely permit the United States to become a lone island—a 
lone island in a world dominated by the philosophy of force. 

“Such an island may be the dream of those who still talk and vote as 
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[solationists. Such an island represents to me, and to the overwhelming 
majority of Americans to-day, a helpless nightmare; the helpless night- 
mare ol a people without freedom—yes, the nightmare of a people 
lodged in prison; handcuffed, hungry, and fed through the bars, from 
day to day, by the contemptuous unpitying masters of other continents. 
It is natural also that we should ask ourselves how—now—we can 
prevent the building of that prison, and the placing of ourselves in the 
midst of it. Let us not hesitate, all of us, to proclaim certain truths 
overwhelmingly. We as a nation—and this applies to all the other 
American nations—we are convinced that military and naval victory 
for the gods of force and hate would endanger the institutions of 
democracy in the Western world; and that equally, therefore, the whole 
of our sympathies lie with those nations that are giving their life-blood 
in combat against those forces. 

“The people and the Government of the United States have seen with 
the utmost regret, and with grave disquiet, the decision of the Italian 
Government to engage in the hostilities now raging in Europe. More 


' than three months ago, the Chief of the Italian Government sent me 


word that because of the determination of Italy to limit, so far as might 
be possible, the spread of the European conflict, more than 200 millions 
of people in the region of the Mediterranean had been enabled to escape 
the suffering and the devastation of war. I informed the Chief of the 
Italian Government that this desire on the part of Italy to prevent 
the War from spreading met with full sympathy and response on the 
part of the Government and the people of the United States; and I 
expressed the earnest hope of this Government and of this people that 
this policy on the part of Italy might be continued. I made it clear that 
in the opinion of the Government of the United States, any extension of 
hostilities in the region of the Mediterranean might result in a still 


' greater enlargement of the scene of the conflict: the conflict in the Near 


East and in Africa; and that if this came to pass, no one could foretell 
how much greater the theatre of the War eventually might become. 
“Again, on a subsequent occasion, not so long ago—recognizing that 


' certain aspirations of Italy might form the basis of discussions between 


the Powers most specifically concerned, I offered, in a message addressed 
to the Chief of the Italian Government, to send to the Governments of 
France and Great Britain such specific indications of the desires of 
Italy to obtain readjustments with regard to her position as the Chief 


| of the Italian Government might desire to transmit through me. While 
' making it clear that the Government of the United States in such 
» an event could not and would not assume responsibility for the nature 
' of the proposals submitted, nor for agreements which might thereafter 


be reached, I proposed that if Italy would refrain from entering the 


War, I would be willing to ask assurances from the other Powers con- 


cerned that they would faithfully execute any agreement so reached, 
and that Italy’s voice in any future peace conference would have the 
same authority as if Italy had actually taken part in the War as a 
belligerent. 

“Unfortunately, to the regret of all of us, and to the regret of 
humanity, the Chief of the Italian Government was unwilling to accept 
the procedure suggested; and he has made no counter-proposal. This 
Government directed its efforts to doing what it could to work for the 
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preservation of peace in the Mediterranean area; and it likewiy 
expressed its willingness to endeavour to co-operate with the Govem. 
ment of Italy when the appropriate occasion arose, for the creation of 
more stable world order, through the reduction of armaments and 
through the construction of a more liberal international economic 
system which would assure to all Powers equality of opportunity in the 
world’s markets and in the securing of raw materials on equal terms, 

“T have likewise, of course, felt it necessary in my communications to 
Signor Mussolini to express the concern of the Government of the 
United States because of the fact that any extension of the War in the 
region of the Mediterranean would inevitably result in great prejudice 
to the ways of life and government and to the trade and commerce of 
all the American Republics. The government of Italy has now chosen 
to preserve what it terms its ‘freedom of action’, and to fulfil what it 
states are its promises to Germany. In so doing it has manifested dis. 
regard for the rights and security of other nations; disregard for the 
lives of the peoples of those nations which are directly threatened by 
the spread of this War; and has evidenced its unwillingness to find the 
means through pacific negotiation for the satisfaction of what it 
believes are its legitimate aspirations. 

“On this tenth day of June, 1940, the hand that held the dagger has 
struck it into the back of its neighbour. On this tenth day of June, 
1940 ... we send forth our prayers and our hopes to those beyond the 
seas who are maintaining, with magnificent valour, their battle for 
freedom. In our unity—in our American unity—we will pursue two 
obvious and simultaneous courses. We will extend to the opponents of 
force the material resources of this nation; and at the same time, we 
will harness and speed up the use of those resources in order that we 
ourselves in the Americas may have equipment and training equal to 
the task of any emergency and every defence. 

“All roads leading to the accomplishment of these objectives must 
be kept clear of obstructions. We will not slow down or detour. Signs 
and signals call for speed—‘Full Speed Ahead’.”’ 

In conclusion he said that in recent months the principal question 
had been somewhat simplified. Once more, the future of the nation, 
the future of the American people, was at stake. They need not, and 
would not, in any way abandon their continuing effort to make 
democracy work within their borders. 

He ended, “‘I call for effort; courage; sacrifice; devotion, granting the 
love of freedom. All of these are possible. And the love of freedom is 
still fixed—still steady—in the nation to-day.” 
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OPERATIONS IN NORWAY 


ON May 28 it was learnt that the Norwegians had sunk the German 
steamers Kattegat and Rosario. British aircraft again bombed Stav- 
anger aerodrome, and machine-gunned aircraft on the ground. R.A.F. 
fighters in the Narvik area reported the destruction or disabling of 8 
enemy machines. 

Swedish reports stated that German troops had been sent to Stréms- 
nis, 3 miles east of Narvik, and from there crossed Rombaks Fjord and 
attacked the Allies. British warships shelled the German positions. 
Reports reaching Stockholm also stated that Béd6é had been bombed 
the previous day and night until almost all the town was destroyed. 
Of the 6,000 inhabitants 5,000 were rendered homeless. The hospital 
was one of the first objects to be attacked with incendiary bombs. 
Kristiansund, 20 miles north of Andalsnes, was also bombed for 5 
consecutive days until nearly all the buildings in the town were 
destroyed. People attempting to escape were machine-gunned. 

On May 29 the British Admiralty and War Office announced that 
Narvik had been captured the previous morning, with Fagernes and 
Forneset, to the south and east respectively, the latter on Rombaks 
Fjord. At Bergen British aircraft set a 3,000 ton German supply ship 
on fire. The Air Ministry also announced that on May 27 and 28, 13 
German aircraft had been destroyed in the Narvik area. 

On May 30 British fighters shot. down 9 German bombers at Narvik 
and probably destroyed 2 others. 

Reports reached Sweden on May 31 of fierce fighting in the moun- 
tains between Narvik and the Swedish frontier. The Germans were 
still in command of the railway, and had destroyed 7 electric engines 
and blown up points and signals to prevent the Allied forces following 
them along the line. They also demolished many buildings in Narvik 
itself before it fell, Many hundreds of Germans were reported to have 
been taken prisoner. 

Six German bombers attacked Narvik during the day, killing 2 
people. 

The Admiralty announced that the destroyer Curlew had been sunk 
by bombs some days earlier off the coast near Narvik. Nine lives 
were lost. 

The British forces in the B6éd6 area were withdrawn safely by sea. 

The official Norwegian communiqué of June 1 stated that the 
Norwegians had abandoned the defence of Haalogaland from Béd6 
southward, and that the withdrawal from the Salten area was com- 
pletely successful. In a rearguard action of Djurvik heavy losses were 
inflicted on the Germans. 

British ships entered Ranafjord and attacked the Germans at Mo. 
rot: aircraft raided Bergen, set oil tanks on fire and bombed supply 
ships. 

British aircraft on June 1 and 2 shot down 6 German machines at 
Narvik. On June 2 German aircraft bombed the town and destroyed 
the greater part of the main streets. 

On June 5 the British War Office announced the withdrawal from 
Bodé and said that after the evacuation of Namsos and Andalsnes it 
was desirable to harass and delay, until Narvik had fallen, the advance 
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of the German relief force. For this purpose small detachments wer 
landed at Mosjoen, Mo, and Bodé to delay the enemy as much a; 
possible, and they had fulfilled their task admirably, fighting over 14) 
miles of difficult country until their task was achieved. 

On June 6 French troops took 100 Germans prisoner near Sildyik 
during mopping up operations. 

On June 8 it was learnt from Swedish sources that the Allies had 
taken Sildvik Tunnel and station, a few miles from Narvik, and that 
the Germans only held Hundal Tunnel and entrenched positions south 
of Bjérnfijell. 

A Norwegian communiqué (issued through the Legation in Paris) 
stated that south of Rombakken pressure on the enemy positions 
continued, and north of there Norwegian detachments had made 
progress at various points. 

On June 10 the withdrawal of the Allied Forces was announced. 
(See page 733, foot, and 748). 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
The Western Front 
May 28 

The French communiqué stated that the Belgian surrender permitted 
the enemy to increase his pressure in the North, and that on the Somme 
engagements developing favourably for French troops were continuing. 
The air force were bombing enemy aerodromes and columns day and 
night. 

The German communiqué claimed that in Flanders the enemy resis- 
tance had been broken by massive attacks. Against the Belgian Army 
ground was rapidly gained after severe fighting, and German forces 
reached Thielt. North of Valenciennes they had broken through 
French frontier defences, and west of it had crossed the Scheldt Canal 
and captured Orchies and Douai. On the West German forces had 
advanced and now occupied La Bassée, Merville, Hazebrouck, and 
Bourbourg (near Gravelines). 

The British Air Ministry announced that the Fleet Air Arm, operating 
with the Coastal Command, had attacked enemy positions on the coast 
the previous day and destroyed batteries and transports without loss 
to themselves. Medium bombers attacked enemy concentrations in 
North-Eastern France, and two of them were missing; heavy bombers 
also attacked Dusseldorf, Dortmund, Drisburg, Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Cologne; also enemy positions in Belgium during the night, all re- 
turning safely. 

Fighters patrolling the sky over the battlefields and the French and 
Belgian ports throughout the previous day had shot down 50 German 
machines and seriously damaged 29 others; their own losses were 14 
machines. The enemy aircraft destroyed included 22 Messerschmitt 
fighters. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of 2 trawlers with the loss of 4 
lives. 

The American hospital at Ostend was completely destroyed by 
German bombers. 
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The French War Ministry spokesman stated that the Belgians had 
made a heroic stand along the river Lys against much superior numbers 
just before capitulating, though they had had to withdraw from their 
positions on the west bank. Before doing so they inflicted very heavy 
losses on the enemy. 


May 29 
The French communiqués reported that on the Somme and Aisne 
local actions had been carried out with success, and on the Somme a 
sharp attack had made it possible to reduce the bridgehead held by 
the enemy. Several hundred prisoners were taken. The fighting in the 
North continued with great intensity, and since the surrender of the 
Belgians the Allied troops had had to face an increased danger, but 
showing indomitable resolution, they were making every effort to 
manceuvre towards the coast. The Navy was giving them powerful 
support and was supplying the fortified camp at Dunkirk, in co- 

operation with land and naval aircraft. 
Semi-official reports stated that Ostend had been occupied by the 
Germans, whose vanguard reached Dixmude. Desperate fighting 


y occurred near Bailleul, and east of Cassel the Germans were reported 


to have broken through. 

The German communiqué reported the capture of Ypres and the 
Kemmel Ridge, and the breakdown of the resistance of the French 
Armies south of Lille. The forces advancing in Northern Flanders had 
passed Bruges, taken Ostend, and reached Dixmude. Lille was reached 
from the east and the west, and Armentieres was occupied by troops 
coming from the west. East of Cassel the frontier line was forced and 


F the Belgian border reached. 


At sea three Allied destroyers were bombed and heavily damaged, 


| anda destroyer was also sunk on her way to England by motor torpedo- 


boats. 

The British Air Ministry reported that bombing attacks had been 
made throughout the previous day and night on railways, roads, 
troops, etc., and that one machine had failed to return. Fighters had 
patrolled the French coast all day and shot down at least 22 enemy 
bombers without any loss themselves. British wounded being evacuated 
from a port in the north of France were bombed when embarking and 
again while on their way across the Channel. 


May 30 

The British War Office announced that the previous week a small 
force had been sent to hold Calais and attempt to maintain communi- 
cation with the B.E.F. Finding itself unable to carry out the latter 
task in face of the enemy mechanized forces it concentrated on the 
defence of Calais, and in spite of continuous bombing, etc., held out 
for several days. By this it contained a large number of the enemy 
and was of invaluable assistance to the B.E.F. in its withdrawal on 
Dunkirk. ‘This action will count among the most heroic deeds in the 
annals of the British Army.” 

The French communiqués reported the continuation of the operations 
of the previous day, and violent fighting on the Yser and in the region 
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of Cassel. On the greater part of the Somme front fighting was pro. 
gressing favourably. In the North the troops were fighting in good 
order, continuing the execution of the movements decided upon. 

The German communiqué claimed that the Allied armies in Flanders 
and Artois were being annihilated. South of the line Poperinghe. 
Cassel the German forces attacking from the west, east, and south 
joined hands. 

Semi-official French reports stated that the vanguard of General 
Prioux’s army (2 divisions) had fought its way out of the German trap 
in Flanders and reached Dunkirk. The floodgates in the region south- 
west of Dunkirk were opened, allowing the waters of the Yser to 
overflow to flood the ground from near Gravelines almost to St. Omer, 
North-eastward the water-line stretched from Nieuport to Ypres along 
the valley of the Yser over a width of 2 miles or more. 

The British Air Ministry stated that throughout the previous day 
the R.A.F. had concentrated on relieving the pressure on the flanks of 
the Allied armies in Flanders. Fighter aircraft repeatedly broke up 
formations of enemy fighters and bombers and during the day destroyed 
at least 77 machines. Meanwhile bombers attacked transport and 
armoured columns and destroyed bridges and machine emplacements 
without suffering any casualties themselves. Coastal Command and 
Fleet Air Arm machines were engaged in reconnaissance and bombing 
operations on the French and Belgian coast and shot down 2 enemy 
‘planes. Their own losses were 10 machines, three of whose crews were 
rescued. Reports received of the operations on May 27 in the Sedan 
area showed that in attacks on several German aerodromes extensive 
fires had been caused in hangars and other buildings, and that supply 
depots and a train had been damaged. No British machines had been 
lost. Further, on May 29, one squadron of Defiant fighters had shot 
down 37 enemy ’planes, without the loss of a single machine. 

The Admiralty announced that warships were giving supporting and 
covering fire to the troops hindering the enemy’s movements in 
Flanders, and had also evacuated successfully from Dunkirk the 
wounded and a large number of other elements. In these operations, 
continued without intermission day and night, the destroyers Grafton, 
Grenade, and Wakeful had been lost; also certain small auxiliary craft 
and the transport Abukir of 689 tons. 


May 31 

The French communiqués reported the continuation “with the same 
bitterness’’ of the operations round the fortified area of Dunkirk, and 
stated that their troops were reaching the port, where a portion of 
them had been able to embark under the protection of the Navy and 
Air Force. On the Somme and the Aisne there were only local infantry 
actions by both sides. 

Semi-official reports added that important elements of the Prioux 
Army had succeeded in reaching Dunkirk, and the remainder were 
endeavouring to force a passage past the key position on a hill near 
Cassel, held by the Germans. Also that on the Somme the French had 
recaptured the western part of Abbeville, and that at another point 
near the estuary they had crossed the river and secured a footing on the 
north bank. 
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Semi-official British reports stated that troops of the B.E.F. were 
embarked at Dunkirk throughout the night and day and reached British 
south-coast ports in large numbers. The Dunkirk corridor was held 
open meanwhile by British and French troops fighting rearguard 
actions, while units of the Navy shelled the enemy positions and kept 
up a barrage of anti-aircraft fire. The flooding of the Yser valley was 
taking effect, and the line of defence on the outskirts of Dunkirk 
(known to the British as the ‘‘Corunna Line”’) had so far prevented the 
entrenched camp itself from being assailed by the enemy. 

The Air Ministry announced that throughout the previous day and 
night relays of bombers attacked enemy communications, bridges, 
tanks, and motorized columns. One machine was lost. Fighters main- 
5 tained offensive patrols over Dunkirk, and 13 enemy machines were 
shot down. Heavy bombers also attacked military objectives in North- 
West Germany. 

Semi-official reports stated that many direct hits were obtained on 
» columns on the Nieuport road, in one case a large car escorted by 
> motor cyclists being hit. Lorries and bodies of troops were also success- 
» fully attacked. None of the British ’planes were lost. It was also 
' Jearnt that aircraft had succeeded in dropping water, ammunition, and 
» hand grenades to the garrison in Calais. One machine was lost. 


June 1 


The French communiqués reported successful resistance to the enemy 
' in the North and the repulse of a counter-attack; also successful action 
| to cover the embarkations. The previous afternoon the air force had 
' bombed troop concentrations and had also carried out a considerable 
' number of reconnaisances on the Meuse, Moselle, and Rhine. 
_ The French Air Ministry reported that night bombers had success- 
' fully carried out reprovisioning missions in the Dunkirk area, and had 
' also brought back valuable information about enemy artillery activity, 
' particularly north of the Peronne-Amiens line and north-east of 
' Abbeville. Day bombers had attacked motorized columns, including a 
' tank convoy near Abbeville and north of Amiens. They also bombed 
' airfields at Vouvrons and Athies-sous-Laon. 
' The German communiqué stated that their air force had frustrated 
' attempts by the “remnants of the B.E.F.”’ to reach the warships lying 
' outside Dunkirk by continual attacks, and claimed to have sunk 
_ several vessels. It also reported the capture of many prisoners in the 
region of Lille, and said that the attack on the rest of the B.E.F. on 
both sides of Dunkirk, which was “meeting with stubborn resistance in 
_ very difficult terrain’, was making good progress. 
_ The British Air Ministry announced that medium bombers had 
assisted the withdrawal of the Allied armies from Dunkirk throughout 
the previous day by constant attacks on bridges, tanks, etc., in the 
area. Coastal Command aircraft twice bombed the oil storage tanks 
at Rotterdam, and caused explosions and large fires. During the night 
| targets round Nieuport and port facilities at Ostend were attacked, 
' and many hits secured. They also made successful attacks on the 
_ Dutch harbours of Willemsoord and Marsdiep and the island of Ters- 
_ chelling, securing diréct hits on the quays and on an enemy merchant- 
_ man. A German motor torpedo-boat was sunk off Dunkirk. 
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In the Dunkirk area at least 40 German machines were destroyed 
during the day by aircraft of the Fighter Command and a further 33 
were reported as destroyed or severely damaged. Thirteen Britis) 
machines were missing. The total number of German machines brought 
down during May 3! and June 1 was known to be 129. British losses 
were 32 machines. 

A communiqué issued by the Czecho-Slovak Agency reported that 
Czech airmen belonging to 3 French squadrons had brought down 4} 
German ’planes during the previous few days. 

Marseilles and industrial centres in the Lyons region were raided by 
German bombers, and 46 people killed. At Aix-les-Bains an hotel was 
set on fire, and damage was done at Nimes. 


June 2 


The French communiqués reported the bringing down by fighter 
aircraft of several enemy machines in the Rhone valley the previous 
evening, while French bombers had continued their massive attacks 
against enemy troop concentrations and columns in the North. At 
Dunkirk during the day their troops had contained all the German 
efforts, and the evacuation had been carried out actively throughout 
the night and the previous day. 

The Allied armies had forced the enemy, who reckoned on their 
reduction, to take part in ceaseless fighting in the hardest and most 
violent conditions. They occupied first of all the line of La Bassée Canal 
and the Scarpe, then the Lys, then the belt marked by Gravelines, 
Cassel, Ypres, and Nieuport, then the fortified camp itself. In the 
course of each movement they manceuvred in good order under the 
fire of all arms, keeping the enemy at bay by many counter-attacks. 

This retreat would remain a heroic example of tenacity in the history 
of the French and British Armies, and thanks to their courage and 
energy the successes attained by the enemy had been set off by 
immense losses of men and material. The German force was sorely 
tried, and the Allied armies, whose moral was higher than ever, were 
ready to face fresh engagements. 

On the Somme and Aisne front enemy attempts at raids had failed. 

The German communiqué stated that the coastal zone at Dunkirk 
had been further narrowed by pressure from the east, and Nieuport was 
occupied. On the previous day the air force had sunk several Allied 
vessels off Dunkirk and damaged many others. Bomber units had also 
attacked Marseilles harbour and set ships on fire. 

The British Air Ministry announced that further reports showed that 
during May 31 56 enemy aircraft were destroyed or seriously damaged. 
Sixteen British fighters were missing. At dawn on June 1 fighter patrols 
shot down 10 of the enemy over Dunkirk, with the loss of one machine. 
During bombing operations the previous evening and night hits were 
obtained on troop columns, motor transport, and heavy artillery, and 
lock-gates and bridges were destroyed. Many hits were also made on 
objectives at Ostend and round Nieuport. Two bombers and a recon- 
naissance machine were lost. 

During all the operations of June 1,78 German ’planes were destroyed 
or severely damaged over Dunkirk alone, and 16 British machines were 
missing. Large numbers of enemy bombers made repeated attacks on 
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Allied ships evacuating the troops, but they were effectively engaged 
by British fighters and most of their bombs fell into the sea. French 
fighters co-operating with the R.A.F. accounted for 3 enemy bombers. 
British bombers attacked lines of communication, ammunition dumps, 
and other military objectives both in France and Germany, and 
direct hits were secured at Hamm, Osnabruck, and Rheine, without 
loss to the British machines. 

During the day (June 2) offensive patrols over the Dunkirk area 
destroyed 35 enemy machines, and probably a further 6. Eight British 
fighters were missing. 

Semi-official reports stated that German aircraft continued their 
raids in the Rhone Valley, and several bombs were dropped in the 
Lyons area. 

‘The French Air Ministry announced bombing operations on roads 
north of Abbeville, destroying 2 German convoys and cutting a railway. 
During the night bombers continued to supply the Allied troops at 
Dunkirk with munitions, medicines, etc. Semi-official reports stated 
that an important Belgian force had succeeded in reaching Dunkirk, 


» under several Generals who had refused to surrender. 


Reports from Switzerland stated that 3 German bombers had been 
brought down by Swiss fighters while violating the frontier that 
morning and the previous day. 


June 3 
The French communiqués reported that the enemy were still attacking 


' the positions round Dunkirk with ferocity, and were encountering 


vigorous resistance and unceasing counter-attacks. He also launched 


' a local attack without success in the region of St. Avold, and was 
bringing up reinforcements on the right bank of the Aisne and making 
_ closer contact with the French positions west of the Saar. 


During the night French bombers attacked numerous enemy air- 


fields, as well as lines of communication. Enemy bombers, strongly 
_ protected by fighters, attacked Paris and its environs during the day 


and were met by fighters and anti-aircraft guns, which inflicted heavy 


| losses. First reports stated that 17 German machines were brought 
| down. 


A communiqué issued in Paris in the evening stated that enemy 
aircraft had dropped over 1,000 bombs on the Paris region in the early 
afternoon, “probably with the aim of attacking military objectives”. 
Incendiary and high-explosive bombs were used, and 6 buildings in 
Paris were destroyed or severely damaged, and 91 on the outskirts. 
Eight schools were hit and one hospital. The total casualties were 
over 900, of whom 254 were killed. 

French fighters engaged the enemy, who flew at about 32,000 feet, 
and reported that at least 25 of them were brought down. Estimates 


| of the number taking part in the raid varied between 240 and 300. 


The French Air Ministry stated that during the night large squadrons 
of bombers had bombarded several airfields in Germany, and on the 


' Northern front had attacked motorized columns several times, causing 


them considerable losses. All the aircraft returned safely. 
The German communiqué stated that the attacks on Dunkirk were 
progressing slowly, and Bergues had been captured. Dive bombers 
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continued to attack shipping, and did much damage, while air forc 
attacks also extended to the Rhone Valley and Marseilles. 

The British Air Ministry announced that a series of attacks had 
been made on enemy gun emplacements, roads, railways, etc., in the 
Dunkirk area throughout the previous day and the night. Heavy 
bombers meanwhile attacked airfields in north-west Germany. All the 
aircraft engaged returned safely. Among the places successfully 
attacked, according to the Ministry’s News Service, were Soest, east o/ 
Dortmund, Osnabruck, Hamm, and Hamburg. Many fires and ex. 
plosions were caused. Night raiders also bombed enemy bases at 
Rotterdam, Deventer, and Wesel, the Waalhaven airfield at Rotterdam 
being badly damaged, and a hangar at Wesel destroyed. Near Aachen 
a long convoy on the road was blown up. 

The German News Agency stated that German bombers attacked 
the Paris aerodrome at Issy-les-Moulineaux that afternoon, as well as 
other aerodromes and institutions of the French Air Force in the 
vicinity of Paris. 

The Admiralty, in a communiqué on the evacuation, stated that 222 
naval vessels and 665 other British craft took part in it, and 6 des. 
troyers (i.e. Basilisk, Keith, Havant and the 3 announced on May 30), 
and 24 minor war vessels were lost. Large numbers of French naval 
and other ships also assisted. The assembly of over 600 small craft was 
carried out by volunteers, whose services were the means of saving 
thousands of lives. 

In addition to almost incessant bombing and machine-gun attacks 
on Dunkirk the beaches, the port, and the shipping were all under 
frequent shell fire, but this was to some extent checked by naval 
bombardment of the enemy artillery positions. German submarines 
and motor-torpedo boats were also active, and losses were inflicted on 
both. The success of the withdrawal in face of continuous attack—the 
most hazardous of all operations, was ‘a triumph of Allied sea and air 
power in face of the most powerful air forces the enemy could bring 
to bear from air bases close at hand”’. 

It was also announced that Zeebrugge had been effectively blocked 
on May 27 by the sinking of concrete-filled ships. 


June 4 


The British War Office announced that the evacuation from the 
Dunkirk area had been successfully completed during the night, and 
the outstanding success of the operation had been due to the magnifi- 
cent fighting qualities of the Allied troops, to their calmness and dis- 
cipline in the worst of conditions, to the devotion to duty of the 
Allied Navies, and to the gallantry and exertions of the R.A.F. Al- 
though the losses had been considerable, they were small in comparison 
with those which a few days earlier seemed inevitable. South of the 
Somme British troops were now operating in conjunction with the 
French. 

The French Admiralty communiqué announced that the last of the 
land and naval forces defending Dunkirk had all been embarked 
in good order, after having rendered the port unusable. Three 
hundred French warships and merchant vessels of various sizes, with 
200 smaller boats, as well as numerous formations of the naval air 
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arm took part in the operations. The destroyers Jaguar, Chacal, 
1 Adroit, Bourrasque, Foudroyant, l’Ouragan and Sirocco and the supply 
ship Niger were lost. Most of the crews were saved. 

A later French communiqué stated that the embarkation had been 
completed in conformity with the pre-arranged plan, and the rearguards, 
fighting from house to house, had put up a heroic resistance until the 
last moment. The enemy, constantly reinforced, ceaselessly continued 
his assaults and was ceaselessly counter-attacked. The last embarka- 
tion took place under the fire of German machine-guns. The success of 
the operations had had a definite influence on the development of the 
struggle, and the troops, whose energy remained intact, were ready for 
fresh battles. The British land, sea, and air forces had brought untiring 
aid to the co-operation of the three French forces, and ‘Admiral 
Abrial declares that the work accomplished by the British was 
magnificent”. 

The British Admiralty sent out a signal congratulating all concerned 
in the evacuation, which had been brought to a successful conclusion 
by ‘the magnificent spirit of co-operation’’ between the Services. 

‘The German wireless announced the occupation of Dunkirk, claiming 
the capture of 40,000 prisoners and much war material. 

The British Air Ministry announced that offensive patrols had been 
maintained throughout the previous day and early that morning in 
the Dunkirk area, and throughout the night large forces of heavy 


' bombers attacked troops advancing on the town and enemy batteries 


shelling the port. In Germany attacks were made on refineries and oil 
tanks in the Ruhr, Rhenish Prussia, and the Frankfurt district, also on 
airfields in Holland and north-west Germany. Many large fires were 
caused. At Monheim hundreds of incendiary bombs were dropped on 
a munitions works, and high explosive bombs caused “‘large green 
explosions” at the same place. At Emmerich several groups of oil 


| tanks were set on fire. Petrol tanks at Ghent were bombed by machines 
of the Coastal Command, and at least 3 set on fire. 


Throughout the previous day Coastal Command machines had main- 
tained patrols and reconnaissance duties in support of the operations 
off Dunkirk. One machine failed to return. They also bombed petrol 


| stores in Holland and Belgium during the night, all returning safely. 


Medium bombers operating from France harassed lines of communi- 
cations in the south of Belgium. Two enemy fighters were destroyed, 


and 2 British fighters were missing. 


A further French communiqué on the air operations stated that 
reconnaissance machines had been very active on all fronts, and during 
the night had bombed airfields and factories in the immediate vicinity 


» of Munich and Frankfurt. They all returned safely. 


Le Havre was bombed during the nights of June 3-4 and 4-5, and 
Rouen on the second night. 

The German High Command, referring to the ‘surprise attack on 
the air posts round Paris” the previous day, said that the enemy air 
defence was eliminated, and aerodromes and factories bombed. 


June 5 


_ The French communiqués stated that the battle had become more 
intense in the Amiens, Péronne, and Ailette regions, and the enemy 
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were using large numbers of tanks and aircraft. On the whole the 
attacks had been held, and even when passed by the tanks the Fren¢) 
troops were resisting energetically at the points of support occupied 
by them and maintaining their positions. 

During the night air attacks were made on important factories at 
Munich and Ludwigshafen and on the railway at Mannheim, causing 
large fires. Several other aerodromes and stations were also bombed, 

The German communiqué announced that they had forced the 
Somme between its mouth and Hamm, as well as the Aisne-QOijse 
Canal. At Abbeville and south of Longwy enemy attacks had been 
repulsed. Bombers attacked troop concentrations south of Abbeville 
and the harbour works at Le Havre. 

The British Air Ministry reported heavy attacks during the previous 
night on oil refineries, fuel depots, and railways in the Ruhr and other 
places from Dortmund in the north to Mannheim in the south, and 
including Frankfurt, Cologne, Diisseldorf, Wesel, and Essen. Many 
large fires were caused, often followed by explosions. 

The French Air Ministry reported bombing attacks on Mannheim, 
Ulm, Ludwigshafen, and Munich during the day, and the setting on 
fire of the Badisch aniline factory. The Bavarian aero engine factory 
near Munich was also bombed again. In the night, attacks were made 
on important objectives in the region of St. Quentin, Péronne, and 
Cambrai. Several convoys were wiped out, stations wrecked, roads cut, 
and communications destroyed. Troop concentrations round St. 
Quentin were bombed successfully. 

During the German attack ‘“‘a formidable air battle developed, in 
the course of which our fighters and attack ’planes lent massive and 
magnificent support to the land forces, with whom constant contact 
was maintained. All infantry and tank attacks were accompanied by 
our Air Force formations’. In the Péronne region 15 tons of bombs 
were dropped on allotted points, and an anti-aircraft battery was put 
out of action. Large fires were observed all over the battlefield. 


June 6 


The British Air Ministry and the Ministry of Home Security an- 
nounced that during the night incendiary bombs had been dropped in 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and Norfolk, and on Thames-side (Kent and 
Essex), apparently in an attempt to attack R.A.F. aerodromes. The 
only damage was to a house in Lincolnshire. In two of the attacks 
H.E. bombs were also dropped. There was no serious damage, but 6 
persons received minor injuries. 

The French communiqué reported the continuation of fighting on 
all fronts from the sea to the Chemin des Dames, the enemy having 
thrown some 2,000 tanks into the fray in groups of 200 to 300 at 
numerous points. Battalions, companies, platoons, and batteries were 
facing up to their onslaught, and smothering them with their fire, 
while the Air Force supported the infantry and artillery withoui respite. 
The number of tanks destroyed exceeded several hundred. Certain 
units were, however, submerged and outflanked, particularly on the 
Lower Somme, where enemy elements penetrated as far as the 
Bresle river, and in the Ailette region also enemy detachments reached 
the heights bordering the right bank of the Aisne. 
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In the course of air operations the previous day 36 German ’planes 
were shot down and 7 others hit and “probably destroyed”. French 
bombers continued the destruction of the Rhineland railway system 
and factories in that area. 

Semi-official French reports stated that the High Command de- 
scribed the position as on the whole favourable. The most violent 
German efforts were made south of Abbeville, south of Péronne (where 
the Germans held bridgeheads on the south bank) and on the Oise 
and Ailette. There was also an intense artillery bombardment in the 
neighbourhood of Rethel. General Weygand was understood to have 
stated in the afternoon that the situation was ‘‘assez bonne’’. 

The British Air Ministry announced that the enemy’s communica- 
tions leading to the Somme front had been bombed the previous day, 
while fighters had maintained offensive patrols and destroyed 6 enemy 
planes, losing one themselves. Throughout the night bombers attacked 
railways in the Ruhr, military objectives in Germany, troop concentra- 
tions behind the front, and oil depots in Belgium. Convoys were hit, a 
train derailed, and transport lines much damaged. Oil refineries in the 
Ruhr and near Hamburg were also bombed for the 5th night in suc- 
cession. 

Other British aircraft bombed an oil depot near the Kiel Canal and 
attacked military objectives on Heligoland. Heavy bombers bombed 
railway yards at Wedau, Eschweiler, and Reydt, and south of Geldern 
fires were started along the line. 

The French Air Ministry reported that when the Somme battle 


began the previous day their attacking squadrons harassed marching 


columns, tanks, etc., ceaselessly throughout the day, and had con- 


| tinued these operations ever since, in close co-operation with the land 


forces. Many direct hits were obtained on convoys. It was confirmed 
that over 40 enemy ’planes had been brought down the previous day. 
The German communiqué stated that their troops had gained 


' ground everywhere to the south-west. The Air Arm had bombed troop 
_ columns the previous day, and also attacked aerodromes in Central 


France and the port of Cherbourg. During the night it attacked aero- 


| dromes on the east and south-east coast of England. It claimed that 


in enemy bombing attacks on places in north and west Germany “no 
damage worth mentioning was done’’. 

The Rouen district was raided twice during the day. French fighters 
brought down at least 7 of the German machines, and 3 others were 
reported to have been probably destroyed in Central France. 


June 7 


The French communiqué stated that the battle continued with the 
same violence all day, and their troops were vigorously resisting an 


| enemy who, without counting his losses, had thrown new masses into 


the attack along the whole front. The French advanced elements, after 
fulfilling their mission against enemy tanks and infantry, fell back in 


| accordance with orders. In the upper Bresle region armoured elements 


filtered through the French lines without being able to destroy the 
French strong points, which continued to resist. The enemy attempted 
to cross the Aisne east of Soissons, but the elements which reached the 
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left bank were annihilated. The Air Force had dropped over 100 tons 
of bombs on tanks, convoys, and communications, and had brought 
down 21 German aircraft in the previous 24 hours. The Air communigué 
added that “‘attacking in successive waves by bomb and cannon, the 
crews of our striking force, operating at low heights, paralysed enemy 
columns at many points, setting fire to their armoured vehicles and 
petrol lorries, and putting out of action considerable numbers of enemy 
tanks’. 

Semi-official French reports stated that the most desperate fighting 
was between the mouth of the Somme and Ham and in the triangle 
bounded by the Oise and the Aisne converging on Compiégne. The 
Germans were believed to be using 40 divisions, with 2,000 tanks. The 
heaviest attack was launched below Péronne by a motorized column 
1,000 strong. British troops were engaged in the Lower Somme region 
near Abbeville. 

The British Air Ministry announced that enemy aircraft had crossed 
the coast at several points during the night, and air raid warnings were 
sounded in East Anglia, Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, in districts in the south 
and south-east of England, and in the North Midlands. 

The R.A.F. communiqué reported that throughout the day and the 
previous day and night sustained attacks had been made on the lines 
of communication leading to the battlefields and on targets in the areas 
immediately behind the fighting forces. Railways, bridges, cross roads, 
troops, tanks, etc., had been repeatedly bombed along the whole front. 
Five medium bombers failed to return. Heavy bombers attacked oil 
refineries, aerodromes, railway yards, etc., in Belgium and north-west 
Germany, all returning safely. One machine was lost in patrols and 
reconnaissances maintained by sea and land. Four fighters were lost 
in operations in which 15 enemy machines were destroyed. The attacks 
on oil storage plants, etc., were the sixth made in as many nights, the 
principal objectives being the storage plant in Delmenhorst and a 
refinery near Hamburg, where many fires were started. Other places 
where much damage was caused were Wedau, Ghent, Hirson, Béthune, 
and Hesdin. 

The German communiqué reported the successful progress according 
to plan of the operations south of the Somme and of the Aisne-Oise 
Canal, and claimed that during the night bombers had again attacked 
British aerodromes successfully and returned without loss. It also 
claimed the destruction of many enemy ’planes in air fights and by 
anti-aircraft fire, the German losses being 9 ’planes only. The harbour 
and mole of Cherbourg were again bombed and fires caused. 


June 8 


The French communiqué stated that in the night enemy units con- 
tinued their progress towards the valley of the Upper Bresle, and some 
advanced detachments reached the region of Forges-les-Eaux (30 
miles south-east of Dieppe). During the day the enemy concentrated 
his effort on a vast front between Aumale and Noyon, and his infantry 
divisions, hitherto in the rear, entered the line and were reinforced with 
powerful artillery. Over 20 fresh divisions had entered the struggle at 
the side of the 7 engaged the previous day. The French divisions had 
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“succeeded in limiting the progress of this disproportionate effort with 
their own effectives, which are making a withdrawal manceuvre in the 
,rescribed directions’. 

East of the Oise also German pressure was accentuated, and he had 
thrown in fresh divisions enabling him to gain a footing on the heights 
south of the Aisne; in the course of the latest engagements one group 
of French artillery had destroyed 38 tanks. 

The French Air Force communiqué stated that during the night 
enemy pontoons over the Somme had been destroyed by bombs from 
a low altitude, and many motorized columns, convoys, and roads 
attacked successfully. During the day fighter aircraft attacked 
motorized forces, and annihilated marching formations. They also 
destroyed many vehicles discovered in a car park. Over 150 machines, 
protected by French and British fighters, dropped an enormous tonnage 
of bombs on columns and enemy concentrations. 

The German communiqué reported more progress south of the Somme 
and of the Aisne-Oise Canal, and much activity by the Air Force in 
bombing troop concentrations, gun positions, etc. It also claimed that 
bombs had been dropped on Dover port and aerodromes in England. 
Losses of aircraft were 5 only, as against which large numbers of Allied 
machines were alleged to have been destroyed. Off the north-west of 
Ireland an enemy auxiliary cruiser was sunk by a U-boat. 

Semi-official French reports described the new attack as “‘formid- 
able’, and the thrust between the Bresle and the Oise as ‘“‘the most 
formidable attack in military history”. On the whole front, over 90 
miles long, nearly 4,000 tanks and nearly 500,000 men went into the 
attack that morning. At dawn the Germans debouched from the 
region south of Amiens and from Roye, French troops having evacuated 
their supporting positions the previous evening. The Germans came up 
against new positions between Aumale and Noyon, where their losses 
were enormous. By the end of the afternoon, faced by the flood of 
German forces, the Command gave the order to fall back; this was 


' carried out in perfect order, and the Germans had not broken through. 


A furious attack was also launched on the Aisne, with equally 
numerous fresh divisions and many tanks, and in certain places the 
Germans reached the river and consolidated a small hold on a bridge- 
head. This position was violently counter-attacked. The military 
spokesman said in the evening that the battle was continuing, and the 
situation was satisfactory: ‘‘there is no retreat, only a strategic 
withdrawal on the Aumale-Noyon line’. Earlier, he said that it was 
estimated the Germans had now thrown into the battle two-thirds of 
all their armoured forces. 

The French Admiralty announced that naval aircraft had bombed 
factories in the suburbs of Berlin on the night of June 7, and all re- 
turned safely. 

The R.A.F. reported successful attacks on enemy camps south-east 
of Abbeville, and direct hits were obtained in the centre of Vimes. At 
Hirson much damage was done, and at Abbeville many explosions and 
fires caused. In the operations throughout June 7 one British bomber 
was lost, and on June 8 all the British bombers returned. In air 
fighting over the battle zone 17 German machines were destroyed, and 
12 British fighters lost. 
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June 9 

The French communiqué stated that the battle, continuing every. 
where with the same violence, had spread eastward as far as the 
Argonne. At dawn the enemy launched a new attack from the Chateay 
Porcein area to the Chéne Populeux. Later it reported that he hag 
pushed his armoured units towards Rouen and Gisors, and some 
detachments had reached the outskirts of Rouen and Pont de Larche, 
where they tried in vain to cross the Seine. The communiqué also said 
that between Montdidier and Noyon it appeared from prisoners’ state. 
ments that the Germans had suffered a serious setback the previous 
day and considerable losses, and it was the same that morning between 
Noyon and Soissons. In the afternoon they resumed the attack, after 
throwing in new divisions and armoured units south of the Aisne near 
Soissons. In Champagne the French forces had completely stemmed the 
attack delivered at dawn between the Chateau Porcein and the Ar- 
gonne. North of Vouziers a group of parachutists dropped behind the 
French lines; they were surrounded. 

The French military spokesman said the principal attack the 
previous day south of Amiens had penetrated to the region of Breteuil, 
but no further. In the Oise sector it had been made in two directions, 
towards Montdidier and towards Noyon, but had made little progress. 
Across the Aisne the enemy had advanced from 7 to 9 miles into the 
Tardenois district towards Rheims. He estimated that there were 
some 45 German divisions between the sea and the Oise and 40 in 
Champagne, with a powerful addition now debouching in the Argonne 
The Allied positions on the Bresle were holding firm. 

The French Air Ministry stated that their aircraft had vigorously 
and repeatedly attacked centres of communications and troop convoys 
in the Laon, Péronne, and St. Quentin sectors and caused large fires. 
Armoured units and columns were bombed and machine gunned through- 
out the day, all the French machines returning to their bases. Fighters 
destroyed tank concentrations and attacked motorized columns, and 
in air fights brought down numerous enemy ’planes. 

The British Air Ministry stated that throughout the previous day 
and during the night attacks were maintained on troop concentrations, 
communications, etc., 2 medium bombers being lost. Heavy bombers 
attacked objectives in the night from the Ardennes north-eastward to 
Rhenish Prussia and the Ruhr. Coastal Command aircraft bombed oil 
tanks at Ghent and started many large fires; all returned safely. Ten 
enemy machines were shot down on June 8, and 2 British ’planes lost. 
A later bulletin, giving further details, stated that among the military 
objectives hit during the night raids were ammunition dumps, which 
blew up, railway goods wagons, which were set on fire, railway and 
road bridges near and at Abbeville, which were destroyed, ammunition 
lorries in Boulern forest, which blew up and set the surrounding woods 
on fire, and convoys of petrol or ammunition on the Albert road, in 
which explosions were caused. Eight direct hits on a railway junction 
at Charleville wrecked the track and set a petrol container alight, and 
at Valenciennes an oil storage plant was blown up. Aerodromes at 
Abbeville and at Eindhoven in Holland were also attacked successfully, 
and at the former place a petrol dump was hit and blown up. 

The German communiqué claimed that in the battle on the Somme 
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and Oise the enemy’s attempt to hold their attack at all costs had 
failed. 


June 10 


The French communiqué reported an increase of the enemy pressure 
between the roads from Amiens to Rouen and from Amiens to Vernon, 
and said that some elements had crossed the Lower Seine at certain 
points. Vigorous counter-attacks were being delivered. East of the 
Qise enemy columns which debouched the previous afternoon in the 
Soissons region resumed their attack from La Ferté Milon towards 
the Ourcq and La Fére en Tardenois. Other units attacked by the Vesle 
valley in the direction of Fismes. In Champagne the enemy continued 
his offensive on both sides of Rethel with new troops and tanks, but 
only succeeded in extending the bridgehead established the previous 
day by pushing as far as La Retournes. East of the Aisne he extended 
his attacks to all the openings north of the Argonne as far as the Meuse 
at Beaumont. Everywhere the French troops had stood their ground. 

Many air reconnaissances were effected over the front and back 
areas, particularly over Namur and Donaueschingen, and convoys were 
attacked at Forges-les-Eaux, Soissons, and Pontavert. No aircraft 
were lost. 

rhe German communiqué stated that the operations were taking 
their expected course in the direction of the Lower Seine and Marne 
and in Champagne, and claimed that all counter-attacks had failed. 
The Air Force had bombed staff H.Q., barracks, troop concentrations, 
fortifications, etc. in Champagne and around Rheims, and also attacked 
the harbour works of Cherbourg and Le Havre. The destruction of 
2 Allied steamers by bombing was claimed. 

The French Air Ministry reported that their fighters had brought 
down more than 30 enemy ’planes in air battles. One group obtained 
|2 victories without a single loss. 

The British Air Ministry stated that in the previous 24 hours heavy 
bomb attacks had been made in the Abbeville, Amiens, Beauvais, and 
Rouen areas, and particularly on river crossings on the Somme, Aisne, 
and Meuse during the night. On roads south and west of Poix (between 
Amiens and Forges les Eaux) a long column of armoured vehicles and 
supply lorries was wrecked and other columns entering a wood des- 
troyed and the wood set on fire. Large tracks of the Ardennes Forests 
were set on fire between Charleville and Fumay. Numerous military 
objectives in Rhenish Prussia and the Ruhr were also attacked. Four 
British machines were missing. 

Further news of the operations of June 9 showed that British bombers 
had set fire to large areas in the Ardennes, causing many explosions, 
and had also started large fires in the Hirson region, blowing up 
ammunition dumps. 

The British Admiralty announced that as it had been found impossible 
to establish communications with certain ships engaged in the with- 
drawal from Narvik it must be presumed that the aircraft carrier 
Glorious and the destroyers Acasta and Ardent had been lost; also 
the transport Orama and the oil tanker Pioneer. 

A German communiqué reported the sinking of a destroyer and other 
vessels, and said there were several hundred survivors. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 


May 30.—It was learnt that the Uruguay, carrying cereals from one 
neutral country to another, had been sunk by a U-boat 100 miles west 
of Cape Finisterre, after being stopped and searched. 

May 31.—Anti-German demonstrations to protest against the sink- 
ing of the Uruguay occurred in Buenos Aires. An unofficial report 
stated that the Government proposed to purchase armaments, 
including anti-aircraft guns and aeroplanes, up to a value of 15 
million pesos in the United States. 

June 1.—The Ambassador in Berlin was instructed to present a Note 
of protest against the sinking of the Uruguay on May 27 and a claim 
for reparation. 

June 5.—The Government sent to Congress a Public Safety Bill sus- 
pending the naturalization of persons from the belligerent countries and 
providing that naturalized Argentinians who violated the new laws would 
lose their citizenship. It imposed certain restrictions on the press, and 
empowered the Government, in the event of disorders affecting essential 
services, to declare a state of emergency and proclaim civil mobilization 
of Argentinians and foreigners. 

June 7.—German reply to the Government’s protest and counter- 
claim against Argentina. (See Germany.) 

June 10.—The Public Safety Bill was passed by the Chamber with 
modifications making it less drastic. 


AUSTRALIA 


May 28.—The Loan Council approved the issue of a £20 million War 
Loan, either short-term with interest at 2} per cent for 5 years, or long- 
term at 3} per cent for 10 to 16 years. It was also decided to issue an 
interest-free loan of £5 million to help the war effort. 

The Prime Minister, speaking at a ‘‘Win the War” rally in Sydney, 
said, “‘the light of freedom is flickering all over the world, but there is 
a flame in every British heart which never goes out. We cannot be 
beaten, because the immortal things in life are indestructible’’. 

May 29.—The Minister of Trade and Customs announced that 
Australia would treat France as a sterling country in future in respect 
of trade relations, and that both countries would remove war-time 
import restrictions on each other’s goods. 

Recruiting facilities were extended all over the country and it was 
stated in Melbourne that no limit would be placed on the numbers 
accepted for training. 

The Government, through the High Commissioner in London, 
informed the British Government that they proposed to transfer to them 
their claims on the aircraft order already under completion in the 
U.S.A. 

May 31.—The Government asked the British Government whether 
Australia could help to care for British children for the duration of the 
war, and whether an adoption scheme for British, Dutch, and Belgian 
war orphans was possible. Suggestions had been made for the extension 
of the Fairbridge Farm School system. 
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he House of Representatives passed a Bill giving the Government 
wider powers to deport aliens. 

The Government were understood to be taking urgent steps to 
increase the production of munitions. The necessary machine tools 
were to be supplied from civilian factories. 

June 3.—The Federal Executive of the Returned Soldiers League 
passed a resolution urging the adoption in Australia of British war 
orphans. 

Mr. Menzies cabled to M. Reynaud the expression of Australian 
sympathy and pride in the struggle of the French people against a 
barbarous invader. He also sent a message to Mr. Churchill expressing 
admiration for the feat of arms at Dunkirk. 

June 4.—The Government received many more offers of homes for 


| war orphans and other children from Great Britain. 


It was stated in Sydney that in the previous three weeks over 35,000 
men had offered to enlist in the 7th Division of the A.I.F. 

It was also stated that the alien population of 80,500 included 27,000 
Italians by birth, of whom 14,000 had been naturalized. The number of 
Italians likely to share in subversive activity, if Italy should enter the 
war, was estimated at 1,000. 

June 5.—The police rounded up many aliens in Sydney. The 
Minister of Defence announced that the Returned Soldiers’ League had 
been authorized to organize an official Army Reserve for home defence, 
under the instruction of the A.I.F. militia camps. 

June 6.—The Prime Minister announced that the War Cabinet had 
approved orders for Australian-built and American aircraft costing over 
{A2 million in place of the promised deliveries from Great Britain for 
the Empire Air Training Scheme. 

June 7.—The lists for the £20 million War Loan were closed, as it had 
been over-subscribed. 

Sir Keith Murdoch was appointed Director-General of Information, 
with sole control of the Department of Information. 


BASUTOLAND 

June 5.—It was learnt that £10,000 had been sent to the British 
Government as a first instalment of the contribution towards the war 
of the people of the country. The Paramount Chief sponsored the 


' native section of the fund. 


BELGIUM 

May 28.—The Army, on the orders of the King, laid down its arms at 
4a.m. 

The Cabinet, meeting in Paris, repudiated the action of the King, 
and the Prime Minister broadcast a speech in which he said that the 
King, overruling the formal and unanimous advice of the Government, 
had opened separate negotiations and had treated with the enemy, and 
he went on: 

“Belgium will be dumbfounded. But the fault of one man cannot be 


imputed to the whole nation. Our Army has not deserved the fate 


meted out to it. The act which we deplore is without any legal validity 
and does not bind the country. According to the terms of the Constitu- 
tion, which the King is bound to uphold, all power comes from the 
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people. No act of the King can take effect unless it is countersigned by 
a Minister ... The King, breaking the bond which united him with his 
people, placed himself under the power of the invader. Henceforth he 
has no power to govern, since obviously the functions of the head of the 
State cannot be carried out under foreign control. 

“Officers and public servants are therefore released from the obedi- 
ence imposed upon them by their oath of allegiance.” 

The Constitution provided for the continuity of the powers of the 
Government; the Chambers must meet, and in the meantime, the powers 
of the King were exercised in the name of the nation by the Cabinet. 
The Government would act in conformity with this principle, and would 
not fail to do its duty. Assembled in Paris, it was resolved to continue 
the struggle for the deliverance of the country. A new army would be 
raised from the men who succeeded in reaching France and England, 
and those who could not serve would be used for the work of civil 
mobilization or armament production. The necessary measures would 
be taken without delay, and ‘“‘we must affirm at once, and in a tangible 
manner’’, he concluded, “‘our solidarity with the Powers which have 
brought us their assistance in conformity with the guarantees they had 
given us’. 

The Foreign Minister, in a statement for the British press, said that he 
and the Premier and other Ministers had called on the King at 5 a.m. on 
May 25 and, after discussing the situation, had expressed the view that, 
while his Majesty should undoubtedly remain as long as possible with 
the Army, he ought to prepare to leave with the members of his Govern- 
ment if there was any danger of capture, and continue the struggle 
abroad. The King had utterly refused, saying that he would remain, 
and held to this decision though told that the entire Cabinet opposed 
his views. 

There was no question of dethroning him at the moment, since there 
were Constitutional complications, but his word was no longer law. 
Nor could he legally dissolve the Government, since the Ministers’ 
counter-signature was required. 

M. Spaak also said that the gold reserve of 25,000 million francs had 
all been saved, together with much military and industrial equipment. 

The people of the country first learnt of the capitulation from the 
broadcast statement of M. Reynaud. 

May 29.—A meeting of the President and administrative officials of 
the Senate and Chamber passed a resolution confirming and renewing 
their solidarity with the Belgian and Allied Governments. 

The official wireless, operating from Paris, stated that many units 
of the Belgian troops were continuing to resist in Belgium. In spite of the 
orders given by Leopold several high officers and many soldiers refused 
to capitulate, and they were putting up a heroic defence of Belgian soil. 
Several groups of the Air Arm were working with the R.A.F., and others 
would soon join the French forces. The tradition of the Belgian Army 
was being perpetuated. 

The Belgian C.G.T. and Confederation of Christian Syndicates 
(representing most of the workers) issued a statement that “expressing 
the sentiments of thousands of Belgians who have fled before the 
German hordes, and convinced that we interpret the thoughts of those 
still in Belgium, we denounce the inexcusable treason of Leopold III”. 
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Their organizations had decided to help the Belgian Government with 
all their might. 

[It was learnt that the dockers and railway workers had offered their 
services to the French Government. 

May 30.—A Cabinet meeting, held in France, approved a decree 
stating that “in the name of the Belgian people, in pursuance of Article 
32 of the Constitution and in view of the fact that the King is in the 
power of the invader, the Ministers, met together in Council, declare 
that it is impossible for the King to reign’’. 

May 31.—A meeting of Parliament, held at Limoges behind closed 
doors, passed a resolution unanimously expressing indignation at the 
capitulation of the King and describing it as an act for which he would 
bear the responsibility in history. It affirmed the House’s confidence 
in the youth of the country, approved the attitude of the Government, 
recognizing, like them, that it was now morally and juridically im- 
possible for the King to reign. 

It also expressed the gratitude of Belgium to France and Great 
Britain, and proclaimed the wish of Belgians to fight by the side of the 
Allies until victory had been won. 

The session was attended by 54 Senators and 89 Deputies. 

According to well-informed Belgians in Paris at least one Army 
Corps was still fighting by the side of the Allies; having refused to lay 
down their arms and placed themselves under the command of General 
Blanchard. 

June 2.—Allied aircraft dropped leaflets over the country containing 
the declaration by the Prime Minister that King Leopold was “morally 
and physically” incapable of reigning. 

June 4.—Notice in the London Gazette that the Kingdom of the 
Belgians must be regarded as in German occupation. 

June 5.—The Defence Ministry, in France, estimated that 45,000 
soldiers had rallied to the Allied lines. The civil authorities estimated 
the number of refugees in France at 2 million. 

It was also stated semi-officially that 90 per cent of the personnel of 
the Air Force had succeeded in reaching France, and was being 
equipped, chiefly with British material. It included nearly 250 first line 
aircraft crews and the necessary technical staffs. 

June 7.—The Government broadcast a statement (on the wavelength 
placed at their disposal in France) declaring that the Germans had been 
conducting the war with 10 times the atrocities of 1914. All the civilians 
who had been killed in thousands met their death from German bombs 
and bullets. 

It was stated in Belgian circles in Paris that it was estimated that a 
new Army of 200,000 men would eventually take the field, apart from 
the divisions which reached France before the capitulation and units 
which continued the struggle and were in some cases saved. 


BERMUDA 

June 6.—It was announced that the Legislature had voted £40,000 
towards the cost of the war, and that over £11,000 had already been 
raised by private effort for a Bermuda War Fund. 
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CANADA 

May 28.—The recruiting offices were kept busy throughout the day, 
and it was announced that 50,000 more men were to be put into training 
at once. 

May 29.—The Bill authorizing the appropriation of $700 million {o; 
war expenditure in the current financial year was passed into law, 

May 30.—The arrest was announced of the “‘Fiihrer” and the treasurer 
of the Fascist organization, the ‘“‘National Unity Party”. Eight other 
leading members had been arrested during the previous few days. 

The Government announced the summoning of a conference 
between the provincial Governments and Mr. Crerar, who had 
charge of immigration, to discuss problems connected with the 
scheme to admit child refugees from Great Britain and France. The 
Quebec Government had already voted $25,000 towards the immigra. 
tion of 1,000 French and Belgian children. It was reported that many 
private offers by relatives for mothers and children had been made 
and accepted. 

June 1.—A campaign to raise a million dollars for the purchase of 
war equipment for shipment overseas was announced. 

June 4.—Mr. Mackenzie King told the House of Commons that 
Canadian troops in England had been ready for embarkation to France, 
but had been retained to help in the defence of Britain. Canadians 
were relieving British Regulars in the West Indies, and naval units 
were in European waters. 

The Department of National Defence stated that the mobilized 
strength of the Canadian armed forces was 81,400, and would shortly 
be increased to 120,000. 

Mr. J. S. Duncan, Deputy Minister for Air, announced that a steady 
flow of pilots and subsequently of air crews would proceed overseas 
every month. In addition to this Canada was already sending squadrons 
of fully trained crews. 

June 5.—Details made public of the expansion of the Navy showed 
that the personnel totalled between 6 and 7 thousand, as against 1,70) 
when war began. Vessels had been taken over, armed, and employed as 
mine sweepers and anti-submarine craft, and many more had been laid 
down in the 15 shipyards in the country. 

The £10 million construction programme provided for 100 vessels, 
and high speed motor torpedo boats were also being built. The Navy 
would eventually comprise 220 ships. 

The Minister of Justice announced in Parliament the names of som: 
20 organizations, including the Communist Party, which were thence- 
forth illegal. 

June 6.—The Government announced that the entire capacity of the 
motor industry would be placed at the disposal of the British Govern- 
ment to help to replace the mechanized equipment lost in Flanders. 
(The industry’s capacity was 200 vehicles a day without working over- 
time). 

The Minister of Munitions stated that their factories had facilities 
for producing equipment such as trucks, gun-carriers, etc.: at the rate of 
60,000 a year. 

The Minister for Mines and Resources announced that plans had been 
completed for full co-operation between all relevant organizations for 
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the reception and billeting of refugee British.and French children, as 
soon as their Governments decided on their movement. A preliminary 
survey indicated that homes were available for about 100,000 children. 

une 7.—It was announced that an agreement had been reached with 
the French Government for a close control over all foreign exchange. 

Mr. Mackenzie King, in a broadcast, declared that the world-wide 
significance of the war was being realized in every country. Referring 
to Mr. Churchill’s expression of hope that the New World would carry 
on the fight for freedom in the event of Britain and France being 
temporarily worsted, he said that the Canadian nation, with all the 
strength of its youth, its wealth, and its idealism, would proudly accept 
its new responsibilities in a widening war, adding, “If new enemies 
oppose us, we may be sure that old and new friends will arise to help us’”’. 

He reminded Canadians “how earnestly and vigorously” the Presi- 
dent of the United States had spoken in the name of humanity. 

June 8.—It was announced in Ottawa that the British Government 
had accepted the Government’s offer to manufacture 300 tanks, and 
that the order had been placed with different firms; also that the 
recruiting of 4 forestry and 4 railway construction companies had been 
authorized for service with the British forces. 

June 10.—The Minister of National Defence was killed in a flying 
accident. 

The Prime Minister told Parliament of Italy’s entry into the war, 
and said Mussolini had shown a callousness and treachery only equalled 
by that of Hitler. For months he had sat like a carrion bird of prey 
waiting for brave men to die. 

He moved a resolution approving a state of war with Italy, which 
was seconded by the Conservative leader and carried unanimously. 


It was also approved by the Senate. 

The Munitions Minister stated that plans were complete for the 
construction of a shell-filling plant costing $8 million, and of an 
explosives plant costing $12 million. 


CHINA 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
May 31.—The Chinese Peoples Foreign Relations Association tele- 
graphed to President Roosevelt and other Americans protesting against 
Japanese air attacks on open cities. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 
SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

May 25.—A telegraphed report sent from Chungking by Chiang 
Kai-shek’s personal adviser stated that the Chinese forces had 
defeated decisively a Japanese attempt, begun early in the month, to 
capture Siangyang and Fancheng with a view to consolidating their 
control of Hankow. They had inflicted 50,000 casualties, captured or 
destroyed 80 tanks and 2,000 motor-vehicles, and retaken Tsaoyang 
and Sinyang by May 16. 

The Japanese then made a fresh drive, and recaptured Tsaoyang on 
May 19, and since then large forces had been fighting desperately on 
oth sides. 
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May 27.—Chungking was bombed by a large number of Japaneg 
planes. 

May 31.—Daily air-raids continued to be made on Chungking. The 
Army spokesman in Chungking claimed that the campaign in Hupe 
and Honan in May had cost the enemy 70,000 men killed. 

June 7.—The Army spokesman in Chungking stated that the Japanes 
had crossed the Han River at 5 places between Siangyang in the north 
and Tsiengkiang (near Sientaochen) in the south, and were threatening 
Ichang, as they were advancing along the main Hankow-Ichang high. 
way. 

Points near Chungking and Suining were again bombed. 


CYPRUS 

June 3.—Regulations for the detention of Fifth Columnists, and for 
the control of wireless, cameras, and propaganda were issued. 

One hundred and fourteen German refugees were arrested and 
interned. 


DENMARK 

May 28.—Reports from Swedish sources stated that the poultry 
industry was already in a very serious condition, and over two-thirds 
of the fowls in the country had been killed, most of them being sent to 
Germany. 


EGYPT 

May 30.—Further air-raid precautions were put into operation. 

June 2.—Many suspects were rounded up, and guards on public 
buildings and positions of strategic importance were doubled. 

June 3.—The Premier declared that co-operation between Egypt and 
Great Britain was closer than ever, and that Egypt would stand by 
Britain in accordance with the spirit of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty. 

Fourteen more Germans were arrested in connexion with Fifth 
Column activities. 

June 6.—The Prime Minister, asked by the press about Mr. Churchill's 
speech said “It could only have been delivered by a strong man having 
faith in himself and his destiny’. 

It was stated in Cairo that recruiting for the Territorial Army and for 
the special Defence Guards was proceeding very satisfactorily. 

Some 700 persons described as undesirable were stated to have been 
removed from Alexandria to Upper Egypt. A hundred Cabaret artists 
were deported. 

June 8.—The evacuation of children from Alexandria began. 


EIRE 

May 28.—The leaders of all parties in the Dail united in support of 
a new defenc@scheme announced by Mr. de Valera, who informed the 
House that the dangers which faced neutral Eire were ‘“‘now obvious”. 
He also announced the formation of a three-party conference composed 
of 3 members of the Government, 3 of the principal Opposition, and 2 
of the Labour Party, to consult on matters of defence. 

He stated that first-line volunteers were being called up, and that the 
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reserve and Regular Army were already on a war footing. A campaign 
to secure thousands more recruits would begin at once. 

June 2.—The United States liner President Roosevelt left Galway Bay 
with over 700 Americans returning home. 

June 3.—About 200 suspects were rounded up in various parts of the 
country, many of them in Cork. 

June 5.—The Defence Forces Bill passed its second reading unani- 
mously. It provided that public transport should be at the service of 
the defence forces in an emergency, and compelled employers to 
reinstate, on demobilization, employees who volunteered for defence 
service. 

June 6.—Replying to questions in the Dail Mr. de Valera said it 
might suit one of the belligerents to attack Eire, and it was simply a 
question for Irishmen to put themselves in such a position of defence 
as would make an attack a costly affair. “I can only tell you,” he added, 
“to look at the map of Europe to see what is happening to-day and to 
see what part may be played by Ireland in the whole business.” If 
Members did that they would realize the anxiety of the Government to 
prepare with all possible speed to defend themselves. 


FRANCE 

May 29.—The Ministry of Information issued a denial of the German 
allegations about the shooting of airmen brought down and about 
improper treatment of prisoners. 

Note from German Foreign Minister about treatment of airmen and 
parachutists. (See Germany.) 

May 31.—The Supreme War Council met in Paris, Great Britain 
being represented by Mr. Churchill, Mr. Attlee, General Sir John Dill, 
the British Ambassador, and certain army officers, while Marshal Pétain, 
General Weygand, and other officers accompanied M. Reynaud. 

June 1.—A communiqué stated that the War Council had reached full 
agreement regarding all the measures which the situation called for, and 
‘the meeting gave proof that the Allied Governments and peoples are 
more than ever implacably resolved to pursue in the closest possible 
concord their present struggle until complete victory is achieved”’. 

June 2.—M. Reynaud sent a message of thanks to the American Red 
Cross for its “‘admirable generosity” in bringing material comfort and 
urgently needed help to those in distress. He described it as ‘‘the 
magnificent spokesman of the whole American nation”’. 

June 3.—Figures collected in Paris estimated the number of Belgian 
refugees who had arrived in the country at between one and one and a 
half million. 

It was stated in Paris that a German military order dated April 18, 
1940, had been discovered directing that ‘‘men of special detachments 
shall wear civilian clothes”, and carry arms, but no identity papers. 
They were to mark out the way for armoured columns, prevent bridges 
being blown up, try to demolish barricades, etc. 

June 4.—M. Reynaud told the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee 
that if Italy entered the war she would be doing so deliberately for the 
sole purpose of waging war. Both before and after Sept. 1 the Govern- 
ment had made known to the Italian Government their willingness to 
open discussions to find a friendly basis for an equitable settlement of 
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all questions outstanding between the two countries. These overtures 
remained without response. 

During the past few days the Government, in full accord with the 
British, had renewed their démarches in this sense. Signor Mussolini was 
well aware of these démarches and the spirit in which they were made, 
and he knew that they had never closed, and did not now close, the door 
to any negotiations. 

June 5.—President Lebrun replied to King George’s message, which, 
he said, every Frenchman had read with emotion. After referring to the 
heroism of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, he said that the welcome 
given by Britain to the French troops and the wounded had “‘provided a 
new example of the comradeship between our two peoples’. In the 
struggle now going on on the French front the solidarity of their two 
countries and the ideals they held in common would be made manifest 
yet once more. 

M. Reynaud reconstituted the Cabinet, taking the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs, as well as that of Defence. M. Bouthillier was appointed Minister 
of Finance; M. Prouvost, Minister of Information; M. Frossard, Minister 
of Public Works; M. Delbos, Minister of Education; and M. Chichery, 
Minister of Commerce. 

M. Reynaud appointed General de Gaulle Under-Secretary at the 
Ministry of Defence, and M. Daudoin Under-Secretary at the Foreign 
Ministry. 

June 7.—The War Cabinet was reduced in number from 11 to 8 
members, i.e. M. Reynaud, Marshal Pétain, M. Chautemps, M. Marin, 
M. Ybarnégaray, M. Mandel, M. Monnet, and M. Dautry. 

An Order of the Day, issued to the troops on June 5, was pub- 


lished. In it General Weygand said the battle of France had begun, 
and “the order is to defend our positions without thought of retirement 
... May the thought of our patrie, wounded by the invader, inspire in 
you the unshakable resolution to hold fast where you are. . . Cling to 
our soil, and look only forward; in the rear the High Command has 


” 


made the necessary dispositions to support you. ... 

June 9.—The military spokesman in Paris stated that 1,000 German 
tanks had been destroyed during the 5 days June 5-9. 

June 10.—M. Reynaud went to the front, and, at the request of the 
High Command, the Government Ministries left Paris for the provinces. 

M. Reynaud, in a broadcast, said they were in the sixth day of the 
greatest battle in history, and for 6 days and 5 nights their troops and 
the R.A.F. had been facing an enemy superior in numbers and in arma- 
ments. In this war, now a war of strong points grouped in depth, their 
armies had been manceuvring in retreat, and had not abandoned any 
strong point until they had inflicted cruel losses on the enemy. In 
spite of his gain in prestige it remained to be seen what would be the 
effect of these losses on the issue of the war. In any case nothing could 
weaken their own will to fight; ‘‘we are ready for the trial which we 
have to face. Our heads will not be bowed”’. 

The very moment when France was fighting for the independence of 
all other peoples as well as for her own had been chosen by Mussolini 
to declare war. On his act “‘the world which is looking on will pass 
judgment”’. 

He recalled how both he and his predecessors had attempted to 
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settle by friendly negotiations questions between France and Italy. 
The highest moral authorities in the world, the Pope and President 
Roosevelt, had repeatedly tried, but in vain, to prevent this war, 
which was “opposed to the Christian idea and to human solidarity”’. 
He went on: ‘“‘Signor Mussolini decided that blood must flow. What 
was the pretext for this declaration of war? When at 4.30 this after- 
noon our Ambassador asked this question of Count Ciano the latter 
replied that Mussolini was only carrying out the engagements under- 
taken by him with Hitler.” 

Force would now speak. In the Mediterranean even more than any- 
where else the Allies were strong. France entered this war with a clear 
conscience. For her this was not a mere word; “‘the world will perhaps 
soon know that moral forces are also forces’’. 


GERMANY 

May 28.—The wireless bulletins announced the request for an armis- 
tice by the King of the Belgians and stated that he had accepted the 
German demand for unconditional surrender. Later comment declared 
that “the Belgian Cabinet, which is chiefly responsible for the catastrophe 
which has befallen Belgium, seems still to be willing to obey the orders 
given by its Anglo-French masters’. 

The Fiihrer had given orders that the King and the Belgian Army 
were to be accorded every consideration which could justly be claimed 
by troops who had fought like brave soldiers. His Majesty would be 
acccmmodated in a Belgian castle until a final decision was made as to 
his future abode. 

Orders were issued by Goring that all French Air Force prisoners 
should be shackled on capture, kept in separate camps, and deprived of 
all allowances previously given them, as a reprisal for the illegal treat- 
ment of German airmen by the French. The News Agency stated that 
every time the murder of a German airman was reported 5 captured 
French airmen would be shot. In the case of Germans who were fired at 
while jumping for their lives with parachutes Géring would have 50 
French prisoners shot. 

May 29.—Reports from Yugoslav sources stated that there was 


» serious unrest in Austria, and that some 50,000 S.S. men had been sent 


to Vienna. 

The Foreign Minister was understood to have sent a Note to the 
French Government through the Swedish Government alleging that 
airmen and parachutists taken prisoner had been subjected to treatment 
incompatible with the rules of international law, and with the most 
elementary laws of humanity. After giving examples it stated that for 
every case of an airman being shot if in difficulties in the air or descend- 


' ing by parachute the sternest reprisals would be taken. 


June 2.—A Spanish military delegation was reported to have arrived 


' in Germany via the Brenner, accompanied by Italian officers, according 


to Yugoslav press messages from Vienna. 

June 4.—A wireless bulletin in English from Berlin denied that 
Paris had been bombed. The raid was confined to a Paris aerodrome, and 
all reports of bombs dropped on the city were “deliberate inventions’. 

June 5.—Reports from Yugoslavia stated that troop movements on a 
large scale were going on in Austria, and transports were moving into 
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the country and along the railway between Salzburg, Bruck an der 
Mur, and Graz. At least 2 divisions were reported to be in or near Graz. 
After a series of exercises, the troops were addressed by the General jp 
Command who said, ‘‘Our Army has yet another great task, to widen 
yet further the Reich boundaries; wherever resistance is still being ep- 
countered there is a Reich frontier, and there is German soil beyond it”, 

In an Order of the Day to the Army Hitler said, “To-day another 
great battle begins on the Western Front. You will be joined by count- 
less new German divisions who will meet the enemy for the first time 
and will defeat them. This fight for the freedom and existence of our 
people now and in the future will be continued until the enemy rulers in 
London and Paris. . . are annihilated”’. 

In a Proclamation to the people Hitler said that the greatest battle 
of all time had been brought to a victorious conclusion. Holland and 
Belgium had surrendered. The greater part of the British Expeditionary 
Force had been annihilated, taken prisoner, or forced to flee. Three 
French Armies had ceased to exist. ‘Thus the danger of an invasion of 
the Ruhr territory has been definitely averted.”’ 

He ordered flags to be flown for 8 days, and bells to be rung for 3 
days, adding, ‘‘May their ringing accompany the prayers which the 
German people will continue to offer for their sons, because this mor- 
ing the German divisions and air units have been assigned new tasks 
in the fight for the freedom and future of our people.” 

An official in Berlin told the neutral press that 4 Swiss aircraft had 
been shot down by German machines in a fight over French territory, 
which took place after a German ’plane had been shot down by a Swiss 
machine while over France. 

June 6.—The wireless news service stated that Degrelle, the Rexist 
leader, was missing and believed shot during ‘‘the brutal French terror 
in Belgium”’. 

./une 7.—Reports from Swiss sources stated that the Reich Govern- 
ment had accepted the Argentine Note about the sinking of the Uruguay 
“with reservation”’, on the ground that it was still without authentic 
information about the matter. It also made a counter-complaint to the 
Argentine Government about articles in the press, which, it said, invari- 
ably pronounced against Germany whenever unfavourable reports were 
received about her actions. 

Sir Lancelot Oliphant, the British Ambassador to Belgium, was 
reported (from U.S. sources) to be in Berlin. 

June 8.—The wireless bulletins announced that Sir Lancelot Oli- 
phant was in German hands, having been seized “‘in suspicious circum- 
stances on French soil’. An inquiry would therefore be necessary to 
establish his role in the war. 

June 10.—Hitler telegraphed to the King of Italy saying, ‘“Provi- 
dence has willed that, against our own intentions, we are compelled to 
defend the freedom and future of our peoples against Great Britain 
and France. We are sure that we shall win a victory . . . and tien the 
vital rights of our two nations will be secure for all time’. 

He telegraphed to Mussolini declaring that he was “deeply moved’ 
by the world-historic decision he had just announced. In September 
“the holders of power in Britain and France declared war on Germany 
without reason. They refused every offer of a peaceful settlement. 
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To your proposal of mediation, too, Duce, a hard negative answer was 
siven. The increasing contempt for vital national rights by those in 
power in London and Paris has led us together, in the great fight for 
the freedom and future of our countries’. 

Ribbentrop told neutral journalists that ‘‘All Germans in this hour 
are filled with jubilant enthusiasm that Fascist Italy, of her own free 
will, has decided to enter the struggle at the side of Germany”’. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

May 28.—The Prime Minister’s statement announcing the surrender 
of the King of the Belgians. (See Special Note.) 

It was stated in London that the total mercantile tonnage lost to 
Germany was now some 830,000 tons. In the week ended May 19 one 
small British ship, 3 Allied vessels, and 4 neutrals had been lost by 
enemy action. There were no losses in convoy. 

German aircraft appeared off the south-east coast, and were driven 
off without any bombs being dropped. 

May 29.—The King sent a message to Lord Gort saying that “‘all 
your countrymen have been following with pride and admiration the 
courageous resistance of the B.E.F. during the continuous fighting of 
the last fortnight. Placed by circumstances outside their control in a 
position of extreme difficulty they are displaying a gallantry that has 
never been surpassed in the annals of the British Army. The hearts of 
everyone of us at home are with you and your magnificent troops in this 
hour of peril’. 

The C.-in-C. replied, thanking his Majesty and assuring him that the 
Army was doing all in its power to live up to its proud tradition, and 
was immensely encouraged by the words of his telegram. 

The Minister of Supply announced in Parliament that a Tank Board 


| had been formed to advise him about the production and design of tanks, 


an “urgent and vital matter’. 

The Minister of Labour, in a message to industrial workers, said 
“every minute spent on production now is vital to the defence of the 
country and your homes’’, and appealed for a 7-day working week for 
some time to come. There must be rest periods, but holidays that broke 
into production were impossible in the existing grave emergency. 

It was learned that fighter aircraft of the Hurricane type made in 
Canada had been arriving in England since January. 

Sir Samuel Hoare left for Madrid by air. 

May 30.—Defence Regulations issued under an Order in Council 
included a prohibition of the supplying of uniforms, official badges, etc. 
to unauthorized persons, an order empowering the Home Secretary to 
suppress any paper resorting to systematic publication of matter cal- 
culated to foment opposition to the successful prosecution of the war, 
and a ban on the possession of wireless sets in motor cars. The police 
were authorized to enter premises believed to contain transmitting sets. 

Opening a debate in Parliament the President of the Board of Trade 
said that a new transfer of risks policy would be issued the next day 
covering the risk of non-payment for goods exported owing to war in 
the buyers’ countries. He also gave figures of exports showing that 
they had reached in Jan. and Feb. to the level in value of the same 
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months of 1939, and in March and April came within 2 per cent of the 
volume for the same months of 1939. 

Many thousands of men of the B.E.F. arrived at south-coast ports 
from Dunkirk throughout the day and night, with some French troops 
and a few Belgians. 

May 31.—Meeting of the Supreme War Council. (See France.) 

June 1.—General Lord Gort arrived back in England, at the order 
of the Government. 

The Minister of Information issued an order prohibiting the export of 
the Daily Worker, Action, The Week, Russia To-day, and several other 
Fascist and Communist papers. 

June 2.—Nearly 500,000 school children were evacuated from east. 
coast towns to places in the Midlands, on the Welsh border, and in 
Wales. 

In a broadcast talk Mr. Eden announced that more than four-fifths 
of the B.E.F., which the Germans claimed to have surrounded had been 
safely embarked at Dunkirk, together with tens of thousands of French 
soldiers. His account gave the main lines of the story more fully told 
later by Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons on June 4. One or tw: 
additional points may be noted. Mr. Eden said the advance int 
Belgium to positions on the lower Dyle occupied several days. The 
retreat, forced on the the B.E.F. by events outside their control, took 
half the time and was executed with little confusion and few losses 
Seventy-five miles forward, a fight at the end of the advance, and 75 
miles back, fighting all the way; all in the space of 10 days. That was 
the first phase of the battle of the ports, and it was brilliantly executed 
He had heard of one division which did not lose a single straggler on 
that 150 miles march. After describing the defence of Boulogne and 
of Calais he said that after the surrender of the Belgian Army divisions 
were moved rapidly to hold the flanks, and heavy fighting took plac: 
while the enemy tried desperately to cut off the Allied Armies from 
Dunkirk. Some troops marched 35 miles in 24 hours. British brigades 
on the flanks stood firm, despite the enormously extended front 
At one time the Expeditionary Force of 9 divisions was holding 
front of 80 miles. On the west British troops defended the narrowing 
gap to the sea. Day after day the battle continued. By holding their 
ground they enabled the remainder of the Expeditionary Force to get 
clear. On the east corps artillery, coming into action against the enem\ 
massing for attack, inflicted such heavy casualties that the attack never 
* developed. 

June 3.—The King sent a message to the Prime Minister stating that 
he wished to express his admiration of the outstanding skill and braver) 
shown by the three Services and the Merchant Navy in the evacuation, 
an operation “only made possible by brilliant leadership and an indomit- 
able spirit among all ranks of the Force’. The measure of its success 
was due to the unfailing support of the R.A.F. and the tireless efforts of 
naval units of every kind. He concluded: 

“While we acclaim this great feat, in which our French Allies too hav: 
played so noble a part, we think with heartfelt sympathy of the loss and 
sufferings of those brave men whose self-sacrifice has turned disaster 
into triumph.”’ 

The Air Ministry announced that an unidentified aeroplane had 
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dropped 2 bombs in a country district of Sussex. No casualties were 
caused and little damage done. 

It was announced that more parts of the country had been declared 
to be protected areas as from that day. They included parts of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex, Kent, and Sussex, and certain districts in Bedfordshire 
and Buckinghamshire. 

Orders were also made, to come into effect on June 10, prohibiting 
aliens from entering certain parts of many counties in England and 
Scotland and from possessing or using cameras, field glasses, and nautical 
charts in a protected area. 

June 4.—Mr. Churchill’s statement in Parliament on the evacuation 
from Dunkirk. (See Special Summary.) 

The King sent a message to President Lebrun stating that the 
gallantry of the comradeship in arms in the ordeal of the evacuation had 
shown the enemy the measure of Allied bravery and resolution which 
would meet him in the battles that were to come. He went on, “May I 
express to you, M. le Président, the profound gratitude and admiration 
with which I and all my peoples have followed the great part played in 
these historic events by the French armed forces? We sympathize in the 
losses that France has sustained, but recognize in them the measure of 
French heroism and devotion”’. 

It was announced that in the week ended May 29 no merchant ships 
had been lost in convoy. In the week ended May 26 inclusive 10 mer- 
chant ships, totalling only 10,913 tons, were lost. They included two 
hospital ships sunk in Dieppe. 

June 5.—The King received Admiral Abrial, the French C.-in-C. of 
the Naval Forces in the North of France. 

The appointment was announced of Sir Stafford Cripps as Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at Moscow. 

The Lord Privy Seal announced in Parliament that the Minister of 
Labour had issued an order, to come into force on June 10, aimed at 
preventing, in engineering, building, and civil engineering, interference 
with production by unnecessary movements of workers, and at making it 
possible to direct labour resources to the points where the need was 
most urgent. It also aimed at retaining workers already engaged in 
agriculture and coalmining and bringing back men formerly engaged 


' in them when they fell out of employment elsewhere. 


The Minister of Aircraft Production issued an appeal to all workers 
for an extra output of all the equipment and accessories for aircraft, 
stating that ‘‘the work you do this week fortifies and strengthens the 
front of battle next week . .. The young men of the Air Force . . . are 
waiting to fly the machines. We must not fail them”. 

An air raid warning was sounded on the East Coast late in the even- 


ing, 


Reply from President Lebrun to the King’s message. (See France.) 

June 6.—A Trade Agreement with Rumania was signed in London 
under which the Rumanian Government undertook to provide the 
sterling necessary to enable all debts covered by the payments arrange- 
ment of July, 1939 to be paid punctually. 

Mr. Churchill, replying to questions in Parliament about the Belgian 


» Government said “‘the Government recognize the Belgian Government 
» at present established in France as the only legal Government of 
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Belgium and as therefore entitled to exercise in the name of Belgium ajj 
due authority. I need hardly add that it is the unswerving aim of H.\. 
Government and I am sure also of the French Government to secure 
for Belgium the effective restoration of her freedom and independence” 

The Belgian Foreign Minister arrived in London and saw Mr. Churchill 
and Lord Halifax. 

June 7.—It was announced that the Colonial Secretary had sent a 
dispatch to Colonial Governors drawing attention to the deepening 
gravity of the situation facing the whole Empire and calling for the 
greatest possible effort. The development of the Blitzkrieg had, he said, 
transformed the perspective in which matters must be regarded, and 
“‘we must now envisage a supreme effort in the next few months; and 
we must therefore concentrate more exclusively than hitherto on what- 
ever will contribute to our effective war strength in the immediate 
future’. 

He indicated a number of directions in which the Colonies could help, 
and stated that the Colonial Development Bill had received its second 
reading in Parliament, but “‘in present circumstances it will not be 
possible to make any substantial progress under the new policy”’. 

Air raid warnings were sounded in Northumberland, Durham, 
Yorkshire, Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Kent late 
in the evening, and a German bomber crashed in East Suffolk. 

The Admiralty announced that no merchant vessel was to approach 
within 3 miles of the coast at night except in an organized British 
convoy. ; 

It was announced that the Treasury had issued new exchange regula- 
tions requiring all exports to the U.S.A. and Switzerland to be paid for 
in sterling obtained at the official rates or in U.S. dollars or Swiss francs 
respectively; also extending the system of payments agreements with 
other countries, and withholding, for the time being, the granting of 
licences for the sale of securities in Great Britain by non-residents. 

A tripartite agreement was signed in London with Belgium and 
France, based on the Franco-British Agreement of Dec. 4, 1939. Its 
general effect was to include Belgium in the monetary and financial 
partnership established with France. 

A warning was given to Americans in Britain and Ireland to retum 
home without delay. 

June 8.—Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement in Madrid. (See Spain.) 

June 9.—National Savings Week began, and an official announcement 
stated that the amount raised since the war savings campaign began 
now exceeded £200 million. The Prime Minister, in a message wishing 
success to the Savings Week, said “‘the price of freedom is high, but for 
such a goal no sacrifice can be too great’. 

June 10.—The Ministry of Information announced that with the 
foreknowledge and understanding of his Majesty the King of Norwa\ 
and the Norwegian Government, the British and French treops have 
been withdrawn from Northern Norway. The King and the Norwegian 
Government are now in Great Britain and a proportion of the Nor- 
wegian armed forces have been withdrawn from Norway in order to be 
re-formed for action on other fronts’. Action has been taken to prevent 
the Germans using Narvik for the export of ore for a considerable time. 

King Haakon and the Crown Prince were met at Euston by the King. 
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Mr. Churchill sent a message to M. Reynaud reading, ‘“‘the maximum 
possible support is being given by British forces in the great battle 
which the French Armies are now conducting with such undaunted 
courage. All available means are being used to give help on land, sea, 
and in the air. The R.A.F. has been continually engaged over the 
battle-fields; and within the last few days fresh British forces have 
landed in France to take their place with those already engaged in 
the common struggle, whilst further extensive reinforcements are 
being rapidly organized and will shortly be available’. 

The Minister of Information, in a broadcast, said that Mussolini's 
action would be remembered for generations as one of the vilest acts 
in history. It was certain that if the Italian people had had a demo- 
cratic system of government they would never have entered the war 
on the side of their hereditary enemies. When a whole nation put 
their fate in the hands of one bad man they became the accomplices 
as well as the victims of his crimes. 

The text of a letter from the King to the King of Rumania was 
published congratulating him on the 10th anniversary of his 
accession. 


GREECE 

June 3.—Reports were current that Italians from Greece, Turkey, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia were being concentrated at Patras for return 
home. 

June 4.—The steamer Yonna (Yoanna) was shelled and sunk by a 
U-boat off Finistére. 

General Metaxas, in a speech to 7,000 members of the National Youth 
Organization, said, ‘““Though we are at peace to-day, the storm may 
break on us to-morrow’. He said the time might come when not only 
young men and old would be called to service, but even boys and girls. 

June 6.—Sir Stafford Cripps left Athens for Moscow. 


HUNGARY 

May 30.—An official statement was issued in Budapest that the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from the Hungarian frontier had been followed 
by suspension of additional measures of mobilization. 

June 2.—The Prime Minister told the press that in his opinion there 
were no special grounds for nervousness in Hungary. Hungary had 
played her part in assisting her friends Italy and Germany to preserve 
peace in the Balkans. He believed the great victory of Germany might 
shorten the period of the war. He hoped the Hungarian armaments 
programme would soon be completed, and that the country might 
switch over to industrial development. 


INDIA 


May 31.—General Sir Robert Cassels, the Commander-in-Chief, 
broadcast details of an army expansion scheme, providing for the 
addition of 100,000 men to the Indian Army, quadrupling the existing 
Air Force, augmenting the Territorial Army by new units, and hasten- 
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ing the provision of officers. He stated that the output of shells and 
of stores had increased many times since the outbreak of war. The 
Navy had been expanded and its personnel trebled. Skilled men were 
required for the Air Force, but potential pilots were available. Indian 
Officers would be posted to all units of the Indian Army and not only 
to those units already earmarked for Indianization. 

June 1.—The Government forbade owners of commercial wireless 
licences to broadcast German short-wave stations’ announcements to 
groups or crowds. Private listeners were not affected. 

In his weekly article in Harijan Mr. Gandhi deprecated immediate 
civil disobedience. He said: 

“T am of the opinion that we should wait till the heat of battle in the 
heart of the Allied countries subsides and the future is clearer than it is, 
We do not seek our independence out of Britain’s ruin. That is not 
the way of non-violence. But we shall have many opportunities of 
demonstrating our power if we really have it. We can make it felt at 
the time of peace, which must come whichever party wins. 

“Have we got the power? Is India at ease without having up-to-date 
arms? Does not India feel helpless without the ability to defend herself 
against aggression? Do even Congressmen feel secure, or do they not 
feel that for some years to come, at any rate, India will have to be 
helped by Britain or some other Power? ...’’ He concluded: 

“Those, therefore, who wish to see India realize her destiny through 
non-violence should devote every ounce of their energy towards the 
fulfilment of a constructive programme in earnest without any thought 
of civil disobedience.”’ 

June 3.—A Defence Savings Scheme was announced, providing for 
the issue of 10-year Defence Savings Certificates with a tax-free yield of 
34 per cent on maturity, in units of 10 rupees, to a limit of 5,000 rupees 
for each individual; and six-year Defence Bonds at 3 per cent with a 
redemption bonus of 1 per cent in multiples of 100 rupees, up to a limit 
of 15,000 rupees for each member of a family. There was also a 3-year 
interest-free loan for subscribers who had religious objections to receiv- 
ing interest. 

June 5.—The Viceroy issued a statement announcing that a Civic 
Guard was to be formed, to serve in connexion with the maintenance 
of order, air raid precautions, prevention of sabotage, and other aspects 
of defence. The Princes would be invited to create similar bodies in 
their States. 


ITALY 

May 28.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, pointed out that Belgium was 
not an ally of England and France, and was not under any obligation 
to destroy herself for their salvation. The King’s capitulation was ‘‘an 
act of high political and humane wisdom”’, and Belgium had remained 
true to ‘‘the noble tradition of a people worthy of liberty and inde- 
pendence’. 

May 31.—It was announced that the Government had broken off the 
almost completed negotiations for an agreement on Navicert facilities 
for Italian shipping. 

June 1.—Relaziont Internationals stated that “the moment we have 
been waiting for for 50 years has arrived. The Italian people will fight 
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their French and British enemies with the greatest determination until 
complete victory. It is not logical that France and Britain should have 
politi al power in the Mediterranean and thus exercise control over the 
development of the Italian nation’. After saying that Italian eyes 
were turned towards Tunis, Corsica, Nice, and the Suez Canal, it con- 
cluded, ‘‘The word is now for the armed forces of land, sea, and sky of 
Fascist Italy”. It added, ‘“‘We have no scruples”. 

A resolution passed by the National Council of the Fascist Party 
appealed to Mussolini to make Italy independent at sea. 

The breaking off of French commercial negotiations with Italy which 
were all but complete was announced, in consequence of the rupture of 
Anglo-Italian discussions on contraband control. 

June 2.—Articles in the press assumed that Italy’s claim to Corsica, 
Bizerta, Nice, Jibuti, and Suez could only be satisfied by conquest. 

Signor Ansaldo, in his weekly broadcast to the troops, said that 
if Italy did not intervene in time she would no longer be a great 
nation. They had to secure complete independence and justice in the 
Mediterranean and in the colonial realm. 

June 3.—The Exhibition to be held in Rome in 1942 was postponed. 

In the Giornale d'Italia Dr. Gayda spoke of “Allied encirclement of 
Italy in the Mediterranean’’. France, he asserted, had always carried 
on a hostile policy against Italy, and went on, “The rdle of Corsica, 
Savoy, Nice, and Tunis is to stand guard over the Italian coasts and 
frontier. The British use Malta solely as a sentry for the Suez Canal 
and a bulwark against Italy’s growing power in the Mediterranean. 
Since 1918 Syria and Palestine have been intended to complete our 
encirclement’’. 

June 4.—The Cabinet approved 51 Bills, among them being measures 
_ dealing with the substitution of women for mobilized men in public 
offices; the collection of scrap iron and copper; the extension to Italian 
Africa of the lawful organization of the nation at war; unspecified 
appropriation for new naval construction; limitation to two quintals a 
head of the corn retained by growers; the compulsory pooling of oats; 
and the ascertainment of stocks of foodstuffs in the hands of dealers 
with a view to rationing. 

The Italian Line resumed its advertisements in America of trans- 
Atlantic passenger sailings. 

M. Reynaud’s statement regarding relations with Italy. (See France.) 

The Giornale d'Italia reproduced a statement by the diplomatic 
correspondent of the Berliner Bérsen-Zeitung appreciating Italy’s 
valuable passive help. 

It was understood in Rome that the message from President Roose- 
velt to Signor Mussolini on May 30 had been answered, and that Mr. 
Roosevelt had sent a further message to Signor Mussolini. 

June 5.—Instructions were issued in Rome, to apply to the whole 
country, as to the precautions to be taken if a partial black-out was 
ordered, with severe penalties for infringement. 

It was officially announced that a band of 12 miles round the coast 
of Italy, Albania, and the overseas possessions was “‘dangerous to 
shipping’, and permission must be obtained to enter any of the ports. 

June 6.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, said it was not true that the 
United States had the duty of saving the Old World. Intervention 
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would be unjustified and provocative. Great Britain and France had g 
total population of 90 million, against 130 million Germans and Italians 
—apart from their friends and spiritual and political sympathizers, 

Even assuming the intervention of America to be likely in face o{ 
Germany’s strength and the “‘actively developing power of the pact of 
steel’, he declared that the prospect of an immediate armed alliance 
of the U.S.A. with the Allies would leave Italy and Germany unmoved, 

June 7.—It was announced that Marshal de Bono had been appointed 
to command the group of Armies of the South. 

The headquarters of the Italian Line at Genoa stated that nothing was 
known of an announcement made by its New York office that all 
Italian ships abroad had been ordered to suspend their sailings. (See 
U.S.A.) 

June 8.—Relazioni Internazionali declared that “This new war which 
the Italian people will have to make is the war of supreme independence. 
On the eve of a solemn event... it is opportune to recall ... these 
simple and final points: first, the Italy of Mussolini has for the past 18 
years followed a revisionist policy of peace. Secondly, this policy was 
either openly or secretly opposed by France and Britain. Thirdly, 
when the Italian people ask for soil to till they are offered deserts, and 
when they want to settle the question of Abyssinia they are subjected 
to sanctions. Fourthly, everything Italian, both in home and in foreign 
policy, has been belittled by France and Britain. Fifthly, this war must 
settle for the Italian people outstanding territorial questions—Nice, 
Corsica, Tunisia, and Jibuti—but it must also free Europe from the 
domination of the nations who have established a hegemony over and 
a monopoly in raw materials. Sixthly, the Italian people must ensure 
for the nation and the Empire independence on the seas.”’ 

June 9.—The Rome radio stated that the liner Vulcania had been 
stopped by a British warship and taken to Gibraltar. 

Signor Ansaldo, in his talks to the troops, praised the success of the 
German attack and said it was unlikely that the Allies would be able to 
withstand it. ‘“Then,”’ he said, “‘will come the second phase in the German 
plan, an attack on England... It is during this second phase that you 
will see Italy at her peak. It is then that she will be fighting her strongest 
and best so that Germany and Italy together will liberate Europe and 
free the world from the tyranny of the British.” 

He said that the appointment of Marshal de Bono, “this formation 
of a southern group of armies, will say many things to those who 
understand. The men forming part of these forces and the men waiting 
in the ports to embark are part of those who will strike at one of the 
nerve-centres of the Mediterranean’’. 

June 10.—Count Ciano received the French Ambassador at 4.30 
p.m. and handed him a Note stating “His Majesty the King and 
Emperor declares that from to-morrow, June 11, Italy considers her- 
self at war with France’’. A similar communication was made to the 
British Ambassador 15 minutes later. 

Signor Mussolini addressed the crowd from the Palazzo Venezia, 
calling upon all to listen. ‘The hour marked out by destiny,” he said, 
“is sounding in the sky of our country. This is the hour of irrevocable 
decisions. The declaration of war has already been handed to the 
Ambassadors of Britain and France. We are going to war against the 
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plutocratic and reactionary democracies of the West, who have hin- 
dered the advance and often threatened the existence even of the 
Italian people.” 

He summarized the events of quite recent history in the words: 
half-promises, constant threats, blackmail, and the League siege of the 
52States, and declared “‘our conscience is absolutely tranquil’’. The whole 
world was witness with them, that Italy had done what was humanly 
possible to avoid the hurricane, but in vain. It would have been enough 
to revise the treaties, not to have persisted in the policy of guarantees, 
not to have rejected the proposal made by Hitler in October. But all 
that belonged to the past. 

“A nation is not really great if it does not regard its undertakings as 
sacred, and if it recoils from those supreme trials which decide the 
course of history.” They were taking up arms to settle the problem of 
their sea frontiers, and they wanted to break off the chains ‘‘which are 
strangling us in our sea’. This struggle was only a phase of the logical 
development of their revolution, the struggle of peoples poor but rich 
in workers against the exploiters, who held on to all the wealth and all 
the gold of the earth; the struggle of peoples, of the fruitful and young 
peoples against the sterile peoples on the threshold of their decline. 

Now that they had of their own will burned the bridges behind them, 
“IT solemnly declare’, he said, “that Italy does not intend to drag 
other peoples who are her neighbours into this conflict. Let Switzer- 
land, Yugoslavia, Turkey, Egypt, and Greece take note of these words 
of mine, for it will depend entirely upon them if they are fully con- 
firmed or not.’’ In conclusion, he declared they had only one watch- 
word—to conquer; ‘‘and we shall conquer, to give at last a long period 


of peace with justice to Italy, to Europe, to the world. People of 
italy, to arms!”’ 

It was announced that Mussolini would act as supreme commander of 
the armed forces, and had delegated the command of the Army to 
Marshal Badoglio. 


JAPAN 

May 31.—The Chief Secretary of the Cabinet announced that, after a 
meeting of the China Affairs Board, agreement had been reached on the 
basic terms for opening negotiations with the Chinese Central Govern- 
ment. 

June 2.—Marquis Kido, one of Prince Konoe’s political associates, 
was appointed Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal. 

June 3.—The Foreign Minister stated that the Government could not 
remain indifferent to any change of existing conditions in the Nether- 
lands East Indies. ‘Our economic relations with the areas of the 
Southern Pacific”, he said, “‘are of the most intimate. Our concern is 
not confined to the maintenance of the political status quo. Because of 
their resources ... it is only natural that this country should be 
serie 9 concerned about the economic status of the Netherlands 
ndies.”’ 

June 10.—It was announced that a frontier agreement had been 
concluded with the Soviet Government regarding the border between 
Manchukuo and Outer Mongolia in the Nomonhan area. 
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KENYA 

May 31.—The formation was announced of a Local Defence Corps of 
civilians exempted from military service, to deal with parachutists and 
Fifth Column activities. 

June 3.—Male Germans and Austrians between the ages of 16 and 60 
were interned and restrictions placed on others. Class 1 of the Kenya 
Defence Force (European male British subjects from 18 to 30) was 
called up, and Class 2 (31-35) was stated to be in readiness. 


LITHUANIA 

June 2.—According to reports from Helsinki there was activity 
among the Russian garrison in Lithuania. M. Molotov’s allegation 
that precautions were necessary as a result of Lithuania’s anti-Soviet 
attitude was regarded in Kaunas as an excuse for strengthening Russian 
hold on the Baltic. 

June 4.—Sixty-four persons were arrested in Vilna in connexion 
with Soviet allegations that Red Army troops had recently been 
kidnapped in Lithuania. 


BRITISH MALAYA 

May 31.—Gifts for war purposes announced included £5,000 from 
the Rajah of Sarawak to the Straits Times War Fund and other gifts to 
the Imperial Government, including £13,000 from three Chinese donors, 


MALTA 
May 31.—Mr. Enrico Mizzi, leader of the pro-Italian section of the 


Nationalist Party in the Council of Government, was arrested and 
interned. 


June 7.—Many Italians left the island, including the personnel of the 
Ala Littoria, which closed down. 


MEXICO 


June 9.—President Cardenas, in a broadcast to the Republics of the 
American continent said that in the European tragedy Mexico would 
co-operate with the democracies. 

It was learnt that the Government’s shipments of petroleum to 
Italy had been suspended. Several Italian tankers were reported to be 
taking shelter in Mexican ports. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

May 28.—The Queen told the Dutch press in London that the 
Home Fleet was soon to join the Allied Navies, and that a Netherland 
Legion was to be formed. The immense wealth of the Netherlands 
Indies was at the disposal of the Allies. 

May 29.—Seyss-Inquart formally assumed office in The Hague as 
Reich Commissioner and, in a proclamation, promised to “safeguard the 
interests of the people, who will, by offering all co-operation, assure 
their land and freedom for the future’. It also declared that “‘all 
interests had to be subordinated to the vital struggle of the German 
people’’, and economic interests, in particular, would have to serve the 
German military effort. The maintenance of the Dutch administration 
would be dependent on “‘a clear realization by all of the immutability 
and also the logical rationality of the present situation’’. 
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Seyss-Inquart also proclaimed himself the highest legal authority in 
the Netherlands. 

The German military command proclaimed a number of decrees 
regarding offences by civilians which would be heavily punished. 

May 30.—In the first Official Gazette published on English soil the 
Government issued a decree authorizing the State, temporarily 
situate in London, to assume the ownership of all financial claims and 
property, public and private, belonging to individuals and institutions 
established in the Kingdom of the Netherlands. The right of ownership 
might only be exercised in order to safeguard the interests of the 
previous owners, and all property was to be returned 3 months after 
the existing extraordinary circumstances had ceased to exist. 

May 31.—The German-controlled wireless announced the reopening 
of postal services with the United States and Netherlands East Indies. 

June 3.—Reports from neutral sources stated that Hitler had ordered 
the demobilization of Dutch soldiers normally engaged in essential occu- 
pations. The rest would be demobilized gradually. An order issued in 
Berlin threatened punishment for Dutchmen who had “locked German 
parachutists in prisons, treating them like criminals, and handed them 
over to the British”. The Netherlands Government were accused in the 
same Order of having been “secretly in league’’ with the Western 
Powers, whose ‘‘proved intentions’ it had been to make the Netherlands 
“a base of operations for an attack on the Ruhr district”. 

The German-controlled Dutch wireless announced that the Province 
of Groningen had offered to take care of homeless and orphaned chil- 
dren from the other provinces. The wireless also announced the return 
of Rost Van Tonningen (the Dutch Quisling) to The Hague. 

June 4.—The Dutch Minister of Defence inspected units of the 
Dutch home fleet in a British port. 

June 7.—The German authorities were reported to have forbidden 
the people to leave the occupied part of their territory without a pass 
from the S.S. police. 


NEW ZEALAND 

May 28.—The Attorney-General stated that naturalization of aliens 
was being suspended till the end of the war. He also declared that the 
Government had seen to it that no brigade, battalion, or even squad 
of the Fifth Column would march in New Zealand. 

May 30.—Parliament was opened, and the Governor-General, in the 
Speech from the Throne, said the successful prosecution of the war was 
their single aim, and they would put all their resources into the common 
pool. The House recorded unanimously its inflexible resolve to do 
all in its power to attain victory. 

The Prime Minister, introducing an Emergency Regulations Bill 
empowering the Government to mobilize the whole nation and property, 
said that the voluntary system, though completely successful, did not 
embody the spirit the occasion demanded, nor did it apply as fairly. 
Provision for the compulsory system would be made right away, but 
its application would depend on the numbers volunteering and avail- 
able in the next few months. 

May 31.—The Mayors of 31 towns asked the Government to offer 
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hospitality and, if necessary, permanent homes, to 25,000 British 
children. 

Parliament passed the Emergency Regulations Bill. 

June 2.—A special conference of the Federation of Labour pledged 
support for legislation for the mobilization of man-power and wealth 
for national service. 


NORWAY 

May 29.—Swedish press reports stated that nearly 10,000 men had 
disappeared from the German-occupied area. 

June 1.—Terboven, the Reich Commissioner, speaking at a parade of 
S.S. troops and police in Oslo, said they were sent by the Fiihrer from 
Germany to maintain order and calm and to cultivate the friendship 
which Germany desired. He warned Norwegians against the dangers o{ 
refusing to accept the offered hand of friendship, and said that special 
films had arrived from Holland and Belgium to show Norwegians ‘“‘the 
terrible fate’’ which overtook both peoples. He also declared that King 
Haakon and the Government had “driven Norway into war with 
Europe’s greatest military Power, after having spent 5 years destroying 
Norway’s defences”, and had thereby invited the same fate for the 
Norwegian people. 

June 3.—It was learnt that 5,000 whalers who had been in the 
southern Antarctic when Norway was invaded had arrived in Great 
Britain, with their cargoes, and were at the disposal of the Allies for 
the Navy or merchant service. 

June 9.—The King and the Prime Minister issued an order to the 
forces in the North to cease hostilities at midnight. A proclamation 
signed by them both was broadcast by the Foreign Minister from 
Troms6. It stated that the hard necessities of war had forced the Allies 
to concentrate all their strength on other fronts, and explained that the 
Norwegian troops had not enough ammunition or fighter aircraft to 
carry on the struggle, but Norwegians could take part in the struggle 
on other fronts. To prevent further destruction the King and the 
Government decided to follow the advice of the High Command and 
temporarily to give up the struggle inside the country and remove it 
to the outside. The President of the Storting and the Army and Navy 
supported the King and the Government, and the latter had been 
enlarged and included representatives of all parties. 

June 10 —King Haakon and members of the Government in London. 
(See Great Britain.) 


PALESTINE 

June 1.—Germans were rounded up throughout the country, and 
steps were taken to counter the possible activities of Fifth Columnists. 

A Defence regulation prohibited the use of wireless sets in public 
places or on vehicles, without special permission. 

June 6.—Seventy Italians, including the Vice-Consul in Jerusalem, 
left for Italy. 


PORTUGAL 


June 1.—The celebrations of the 800th anniversary of the foundation 
of the State and the 300th anniversary of the restoration of its in- 
dependence began. 
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RUMANIA 

May 29.—The Ministry of Defence issued a decree prohibiting all 
foreigners from using any means of transport except the railway in or 
near oilfields. All permits for foreigners and Rumanians working in the 
oilfields were cancelled and new ones issued. 

May 30.—Police orders were issued prohibiting the people of 
Bucarest from spreading tendentious rumours and from discussing 
military problems or official security and defence measures in public. 

May 31.—A report from French sources stated that the Government 
had assumed absolute control over industry and foreign trade; also 
that a ban had been placed on the export of timber and rosin. 

June 1.—M. Gafencu resigned, and was succeeded as Foreign Minister 
by M. Gigurtu, Minister of Communications and formerly Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Renaissance Front in Parliament. 

June 2.—Romania, the Renaissance Front organ, stated that the 
appointment of a new Foreign Minister did not modify or influence 
foreign policy as outlined by the King on Sept. 9, 1939. 

June 3.—The Foreign Minister, speaking in Bucarest, stressed the 
importance of good relations with neighbours, and said the aims he 
would pursue would be the permanent aims of their foreign policy 
under the direction of the King. These were the defence of the peace, 
independence, and frontiers of the country, and this policy demanded 
a spirit of understanding and adaptability guided solely by the vital 
interest of the nation. 

June 4.—Extensive floods were caused in Western Rumania by a 
series of cloudbursts, and traffic on the Danube was deranged and the 
Simplon express and other trains held up. 

June 6.—Signature of Trade Agreement with Great Britain. (See 
Great Britatn.) 

Curentul stated that the appointment of the new Foreign Minister 
coincided with a new trend of policy, adding, “Rumanian policy will 
require an appreciation of Rumanian interests, which are based on 
geography and economics. We cannot change our neighbours, nor alter 
historical destinies or great expansions, but we can choose friends and 
allies most suitable for the preservation of our interests. From the 
Channel to the Italian and Russian borders is an area of German 


influence’. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

May 27.—The Government announced that they were investigating 
the question of admitting war refugees, but there were racial difficulties 
and the possibility of the admission of spies. 

The Minister of the Interior announced the internment of more aliens 
and of some South Africans. 

June 5.—General Smuts, speaking at Durban, said that they were 
now seeing “‘something greater, more diabolic, and more profoundly 
evil in its ramifications than in the last great war”. Then they had 
fought Prussianism, the creed of the drill sergeant who wanted to make 
the world a military one, but it was not the essence of evil, bad though 
it was. Nazism meant ‘‘the enslavement of the human soul and the 
destruction of all those ideals of freedom which are the basis of the 
human race” and he considered it to be the essence of evil. 
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They in South Africa had made their choice and were going to see jt 
through, and “‘I’’, he said, ‘“‘would rather go under than submit to the 
doctrines of Nazi Germany”’. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


May 31.—The Prime Minister announced the formation of a Sub- 
Committee of three of the Cabinet, to meet daily. Drastic taxation 
proposals would be submitted. The chief recruiting officer would enlist 
the services of women as well as men. He also stated his intention of 
raising native regiments for service in Africa. 


SPAIN 


May 31.—An article in the Falangist Party organ, Arriba, claimed 
that the first problem calling for settlement was that of Gibraltar. 

June 1.—Sir Samuel Hoare arrived in Madrid. Anti-British demon- 
strations occurred before his arrival at which students shouted “We 
want Gibraltar’. 

June 8.—Sir Samuel Hoare, in presenting his credentials to General 
Franco, said he fully realized the importance of his task. He found 
much in common between Britain and Spain, their respect for tradition, 
along with a determination to advance on the road of progress; their 
love of the Christian civilization of Europe; and their wide influence 
on thought and action in the new worlds outside Europe. 

The Caudillo replied that he appreciated the choice of Sir Samuel as 
Ambassador, since he had shown a friendly and understanding attitude 
during National Spain’s grave moments. He assured him of his 
Government’s collaboration and that of the new Spain in their relations 
on a basis of justice and chivalry, the only basis which could assure 
good relations between countries. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


June 10.—The Bill providing for compulsory military training of 
Europeans and the strengthening of the local forces passed in all stages 
in the Legislative Council. 


SWEDEN 
May 31.—The iron ore port of Lulea was reported free of ice. 
June 7.—The loss was reported of the steamer Evik Frisell, sunk by 
a U-boat in the Atlantic. 


SWITZERLAND 

May 28.—The Government issued a decree extending the provisions 
of the military penal code to civilians during periods of active Service. 
Provisions were included concerning sabotage, espionage, and dis- 
obedience of orders, and laying it down that the death penalty, hitherto 
only enforced in war-time, could be applied as the penalty for these 
offences, and for the spreading of false news. 

A serious shortage of fuel resulted in severe restrictions being placed 
on the working of domestic hot-water systems. 

June 1.—Three German bombers were shot down while violating 
the frontier. 
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June 6.—The C.-in-C. issued a communiqué to the Army in which 
he said that everything possible was being done for the defence of the 
country. To defeatist propaganda everyone should oppose the spirit 
which animated the mountain folk who in 1291 placed their confi- 
dence in themselves and in God. One order was ample: “Hold fast!’’ 

June 8.—The frontier was violated by German aircraft 4 times 
during the day. Over Porrentruy 6 machines attacked a Swiss recon- 
naissance ‘plane, sending it down and killing the pilot and observer. 
Two German ‘planes were brought down. 

June 9.—In reply to German allegations the General Staff stated 
that no Swiss aircraft had flown over or been shot down on foreign 


territory. 


TURKEY 

May 28.—The Government asked the Kamutay to approve an 
extraordinary credit of £T109 million for national defence, making the 
total for the year £T150 million. It also asked for extraordinary 
credits totalling some £T241 million to meet payments arising from 
previous credits obtained from both at home and abroad. 

The ordinary Budget balanced at £T268,500,000. 

May 31.—The Kamutay passed a law authorizing an advance from 
the Turkish Central Bank to the Finance Minister of £T250,000,000, 
redeemable one year after the war, for military expenditure. The 
Government were to place with the Bank the £15,000,000 in gold 
received from London and Paris under the Agreement of Jan. 8, 1940. 

June 1.—The Kamutay ratified the Anglo-Turkish Trade Agreement 


» concluded in January. 


June 2.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast on Turkish policy, gave 


i a warning against foreign propaganda. Turkey desired to remain 
' non-belligerent, but she must be prepared to defend her security both 
» within and without. 

8 


June 3.—General Mittelhauser, commanding the French forces in 


» Syria, arrived in Angora. 


An Italian statement that Turkish troops were to occupy Greek 


: islands in the Eastern Aegean was officially denied in Angora. 


June 4.—Semi-official comment in Angora on reports from Rome 


DP that any action taken by Italy in the Mediterranean might be accom- 


panied by assurances to Turkey that no aggressive action against her 


' was intended pointed out that assurances of this kind had been re- 
» ceived from both Germany and Italy after the Declaration made by 
» Great Britain, France, and Turkey in May, 1939. Nevertheless, Turkey 
' had proceeded to the Treaty of Alliance with England and France. 


The reaction of Turkey to any Italian move in the Mediterranean 


' would be the fulfilment of the obligations she had contracted with 
» Great Britain and France against such an eventuality. 


President Inénii received Herr von Papen. 
June 5.—The paper Ulus, referring to the attitude of Italy, pointed 


» out that if she entered the war she might have to fight on the Alpine, 
| Yugoslav, Albanian, Egyptian, Tunisian, and Abyssinian frontiers as 
» well as in the Mediterranean Sea. 


June 7.—Y entsabah stated that if Italy really meant to enter the war 


) she should know that Turkey was quite determined to fulfil all her 
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obligations to England and France. Certain propaganda had represented 
Turkey as being likely to hesitate in certain eventualities, e.g., if Italy 
attacked in the West and left the Balkans alone. “‘Italians’’, it said 
“should not fool themselves with the idea that Turkey may, on some 
pretext or other, attempt to evade her obligations”. 

June 9.—The Jumhuriet, pointing out the Soviet Union’s interest in 
the maintenance of the status quo in the Near East, said, ‘Turkey js 
master and guardian of the Straits, but recognizes that Soviet political 
and economic interests in the passage are more important than that of 
any other country; this was also established by the Montreux Conven- 
tion .. . Turkish and Soviet interests in the Near East are so identical 
that with or without treaty stipulations they are bound to follow the 
same course’’. 


URUGUAY 


June 1.—Plans were reported to be under consideration for the 
expenditure of the equivalent of 5 million dollars for aircraft and port 
artillery. 

June 3.—The Chamber of Deputies held a secret session to hear the 
interim report of the Committee investigating the activities of local 
Nazis. It was stated that there were indications of abuse by the German 
Minister of diplomatic privilege, by importing propaganda and 
wireless equipment in the Legation bags. 


U.S.A. 

May 28.—It was announced that Congress was to be asked by the 
Administration to impose new taxes and to raise to $48,000 million the 
statutory limit on the national debt. 

It was understood that the amount to be raised by new taxes would 
be between $500 and $700 million, by an increase of 10 per cent in all 
existing taxes. 

President Roosevelt announced that the work of the Council for 
National Defence (set up in 1916) was to be revived by the appointment 
of a commission of seven, to operate as a co-ordinating agency for the 
Government armament orders. 

May 29.—President Roosevelt asked Congress for additional defence 
appropriations of $1,250 million, to be used chiefly for aviation and 
mechanization. 

It was learnt that the cruiser Vincennes of 9,400 tons and the 
destroyers Truxtun and Simpson had been ordered to Lisbon. 

The Civil Service Commission in Washington decided to refuse to 
certify for any work in any Federal agency anyone known to belong t 
the German Bund, the Communist Party, or any other Nazi or Com- 
munist body. 

May 30.—It was stated in Washington that additional orders for 
aircraft to a value of over £62 million has recently been placed by the 
Allies’ purchasing commission. 

President Roosevelt told a specially summoned press conference that 
the doubling of the special armaments programme had become neces 
sary, and the Army and Navy would need greater numbers of tanks 
aircraft, guns, etc., than originally estimated. 

It was officially announced that two large aeroplane manufacturing 
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concerns had assigned their licence rights to the Government for 3 
years. The British Government had agreed to permit the construction 
of Rolls-Royce aeroplane engines in the United States. 

May 31.—President Roosevelt submitted to Congress a supple- 
mentary emergency defence programme involving “over a billion 
dollars’, and asked for action without delay, as the enlargement of the 
programme had become necessary owing to the “almost incredible 
events’ of the past fortnight in Europe. It was now possible that not 
one continent or two continents, but all continents might become 
involved in a world-wide war, and reasonable precaution demanded that 
their defence be made more certain. 

He also recommended that Congress should authorize him to call into 
service whatever portion of the National Guard might be deemed 
necessary “‘to maintain our position of neutrality and safeguard national 
defences’, and proposed that the reserve personnel should be mobilized. 

He then emphasized the necessity “for the immediate creation of 
additional production facilities to meet possible future emergencies as 
well as present deficiencies in making munitions’’, and said the increased 
gravity of the situation indicated that there should be no delay. 

The Secretary of the Treasury told the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives that additional taxes and an increase 
in the limit of the public debt were both essential to meet the defence 
measures, and urged the enactment of the Administration’s Defence 
Tax Bill involving $656 million, to be raised by a 10 per cent increase 
in income tax and excise and new taxes on petrol, liquor, cigarettes, etc. 

Signor Pantaleoni, head of Italian Tourist and Information Office 
in New York, resigned as a protest against ‘““Mussolini’s co-operation 
with Hitler’. 

June 1.—The battleship Washington, of 35,000 tons, was launched. 
Her armament included nine 16-in. guns. Reports were current in 
New York that about 600 privately owned ’planes had been sold to the 
Allies for reconnaissance work. 

One hundred bombing aircraft left New York for an unnamed British 
or French port, and 25 Stimson monoplanes (out of 600 sold to France) 
left for Nova Scotia. 

In view of the “limited number of seasoned regular troops available’’ 
and the “recognized possibility of dangerous developments in this 
hemisphere’, General George Marshall, Chief of Staff, supported the 
President’s request for authority to call into service the National 
Guard. 

Senator Pittman declared at Minneapolis that every action of Hitler’s 
Government “‘has indicated that he longs for the great natural resources 
of South America. In self-defence and by reason of our admiration for 
the pan-American countries, we are compelled to aid them against any 
conquest”’, 

The Philadelphia Inquirer, hitherto Isolationist, advocated sending 
to the Allies ‘‘all the fighting aircraft of our Army and Navy that we 
do not absolutely need now”. 

The New York Herald Tribune advocated ‘‘protective occupation” as 
American “operating bases” of such European possessions in the 
Western Hemisphere as Curacao and air base sites in Newfoundland 
and Trinidad. It was further suggested that Allied debts might be 
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used as a consideration for such sites and harbours, and, as a part of 
these transactions, a credit balance might be built up for the Allies for 
their purchases in the United States. 

June 3.—Two hundred aircraft, mostly bombers, left New York for 
France or Britain. 

The Washington correspondent of the Times said it was believed that 
exchanges between the American and Italian Governments on the 
question of the entry of Italy into the war included a reminder that 
Italian action would be met by compensatory measures in the United 
States. The effects of the creation of a new zone of combat from which 
American ships carrying goods to Italy would be excluded and on 
emigrant remittances were also indicated. 

At a meeting between President Roosevelt and Congress leaders the 
discussion was understood to have included proposals for the disposal 
of surplus Navy and Army material, including obsolescent destroyers, 
about a million rifles, and about 2,000 French ‘‘75s’’. 

The Senate passed a Bill authorizing an 11 per cent increase in the 
Fleet, and an increase of the Navy’s air force to 4,500 ’planes. 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority announced the expansion of its 
primary training programme for civilians, to provide 45,000 new pilots 
by July 1, 1941. 

Mr. Norman Davies, Chairman of the American Red Cross, said the 
organization was raising a relief fund of 20 million dollars for the 
assistance of 5 million men, women, and children against whom relent- 
less war was being waged. 

The American Volunteer Ambulance Corps, which had already sent 
110 ambulances and 40 drivers, was arranging to send in the next few 
weeks 50 more ambulances and 35 drivers immediately. 

A resolution was introduced into the House of Representatives 
declaring that the United States would not recognize any transfer, or 
acquiesce in any attempt to transfer any geographic region in the 
Western Hemisphere from one to another non-American Power. 

June 4.—General Marshall stated his intention to call up nine 
divisions of the Regular Army, to call in the enlisted as reserves and, 
if authority were granted, to summon such units of the National Guard 
as were required to meet any emergency. 

Mr. Cordell Hull sent to Congress a letter approving the resolution 
introduced into the House of Representatives the previous day. He 
said ‘‘several European States have had possessions in the Western 
Hemisphere for long periods of time, and this Government has at no 
time undertaken to interfere with them. However, in keeping with its 
traditional policy, this Government must necessarily insist that such 
possessions shall not become the subject of barter or conquest between 
rival European Powers or be made the scene of a settlement of European 
difficulties’. 

Estimates published in New York stated that British and Frer:ch gold 
worth from $350 to $500 million had arrived in New York during the 
week by way of Canada. The Department of Commerce estimated thie 
total amount of foreign gold in the United States at $1,287 million. 

In connexion with Mr. Churchill's speech, which was printed in full 
in the afternoon papers, Senator Pittman said that if the United States 
was certain that the British Fleet would carry on the struggle in all cir- 
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cumstances the Western Hemisphere could consider itself secure for a 
long time. 

The New York Herald Tribune asked that any military aircraft which 
could be spared from the United States Army and Navy should be 
shipped immediately. 

The Federal Reserve Bank in New York received from foreign 
sources gold valued at between $500 and $600 million during that 
and the previous day. 

The Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Authority stated that 
arrangements had been made to train 45,000 civilians as air pilots 
by July 1, 1941, with the first 15,000 starting their course on June 14. 
Applications were pouring in by thousands. no 

June 5.—Mr. Churchill’s speech was published in full in the principal 
papers. 
it was learnt that the Government had received petitions from many 
faculty members and undergraduates of Yale and Princeton Universities 
asking that all possible assistance should be given to the Allies, short of 
leclaring war. 

The Government laid an embargo on the export of machine tools 
and other equipment needed for defence. 

June 6.—The Secretary of the Treasury told the press that the 
Allied Purchasing Commission had informed him they wished to buy 
surplus American Army material and that, if they should, it was all 
right with him. The matter was in the jurisdiction of the Secretary for 
War. 

The Attorney-General ruled that the Army could sell guns and other 
material, technically obsolescent but still in good condition, to private 
buyers, for immediate re-sale to the Allies. 

Orders were issued that 50 Curtiss aircraft just delivered to the 
Navy should be returned to the makers. (The implication was 
understood to be that they would be available for delivery to the 
Allies.) 

Congress approved and passed to the President for signature the 
Naval Appropriations Bill, making emergency funds available. 

June 7.—President Roosevelt told the press that there was no longer 
any ban on the sale of war equipment to the Allies, and indicated that 
the process of selling aircraft, etc., was being accelerated and the scope 
of the sales enlarged. Asked what he thought of an article in the 
New York Times advocating the adoption of universal military training 
he said he liked it. 

Press reports stated that Army and Navy aeroplanes were being 
own from various parts of the country to Buffalo, for transfer to 
Canada. Reports were also current that the Administration intended 
to arrange the release to the Allies of over 500 Service aircraft and a 
large number of guns, etc. 

The New York Manager of the Italian Line stated that all Italian 
ships at sea had been ordered into neutral ports, and that all sailings 
had been cancelled. 

Warning to Americans to leave the British Isles. (See Great Britain.) 

It was understood that the Army arsenals had been ordered to 
operate on a full 24-hour basis wherever feasible. 

President Roosevelt also stated that he was asking Congress for 
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legislation to permit the Government to “trade in” old types of guns 
to the manufacturers. 

June 8.—A spokesman of the Allied Purchasing Commission state; 
that 8,000 aeroplanes had been ordered to date, and more than 2,0) 
delivered. 

June 9.—The Allied Purchasing Commission announced that 
thanks to the ruling in Washington about the release of surplus US. 
Government equipment and material, the flow of munitions of al 
kinds shipped to Europe would be immediately augmented. 

June 10.—President Roosevelt's address at Virginia University on 
Italy’s declaration of war. (See Special Summary.) 

Mr. Hull said that Italy’s entry into the war would prove a deep 
disappointment to peoples everywhere and a great human tragedy, 
and the Chairman of the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee declared 
that it would accelerate their efforts to aid the Allies. 


U.S.S.R. 

May 29.—The Moscow wireless stated that Sir Stafford Cripps would 
not be accepted as special trade envoy unless the question of the 
Embassy were settled at the same time (Sir William Seeds, the British 
Ambassador, had been in England on sick leave since January). 

June 3.—The Moscow wireless stated that in spite of the momentary 
local defeat of the Allied forces their main armies were still untouched 
On the possibility of Italy’s entering the war the announcer said 
“Italy’s numerous political, economic, and military difficulties are so 
well known that serious political observers still think that in spite of the 
obvious Italian preparation all this may not be anything more than a 
clever bluff’’. 

June 4.—The Moscow wireless announced that the Government had 
accepted Sir Stafford Cripps as British Ambassador to Soviet Russia 
without any extraordinary prerogatives. 

June 5.—The Prime Minister intimated the Government’s assent t 
the appointment of M. Labonne as French Ambassador. 

June 8.—The Premier of Lithuania arrived in Moscow, accompanied 
by the Chief of Staff. 

June 9.—Pravda advised the United States not to enter the war. I! 
it did so the Fleet would have to be moved into the Atlantic, thus 
leaving Japan a free hand in the Dutch East Indies and, possibly, the 
Philippines. 

June 10.—Reports from Yugoslav sources stated that there were 
at least 40 divisions concentrated on the Rumanian and Hungarian 
frontiers. 

Agreement ve frontier in the Nomonhan area. (See Japan.) 


VATICAN CITY 


June 2.—Addressing the Sacred College of Cardinals the Pope urged 
that all territories under foreign domination should be treated accord- 
ing to the laws of humanity and equity, and that the occupying Power 
should treat the populations as it would wish its own nationals to be 
treated. In this connexion he mentioned respect for life and property, 
the family, religion, and liberty of language and education. In express- 
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ing his paternal love for the sons and daughters of various countries he 
specifically mentioned the Polish nation, ‘‘for whom we have a particu- 
ar esteem”. Deploring the material ruin caused by the war he said it 
could not be compared with the collapse of the spiritual and moral 


heritage. 


WEST INDIES 
May 31.—In Barbadoes enemy aliens were interned. Many seamen 
sailed to join the British merchant service, and money was collected for 


work for war purposes. 
June 3.—A ‘“‘Win the War Association’ was formed in Trinidad to 


co-ordinate the war effort. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

May 31.—Ratifications of the Trade and Navigation Treaty and the 
,dditional protocol between Yugoslavia and Soviet Russia were ex- 
changed. Preventive arrests were made in connexion with Communist 
demonstrations. 

June 4.—The Government took further measures against Fifth 
Columnists, and many German nursemaids were expelled. The Ljubl- 
jana Fair was postponed, in order to avoid an incursion of German 
tourists. A Reserve officer, Dr. Hribovsek, an active Nazi propagandist, 
was degraded from the Army. 

June 7.—The War Ministry were understood to have released 
120,000 reservists during the 2 weeks just ended, owing to information 
the Italian forces in the Fiume region had been moved to the French 


frontier. 





INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
REVIEW SUPPLEMENT 


Following the temporary suspension of the publication of 
International Affairs, the Council of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs has received many requests for the con- 
tinuation of at least the review section of the journal, in view 
of the importance of maintaining a medium through which 
students of international affairs may be kept informed, during 
the war, of new developments of thought and ideas on inter- 
national questions in the widest sense. 

It is therefore proposed to issue a quarterly Review Supple- 
ment, on similar lines to the book-review section of 
International Affairs. This Supplement will contain review- 
articles, reviews, bibliographical notices of material of a more 
ephemeral nature, and a section devoted to notes on particularly 
important articles in periodicals. Both British and certain 
foreign publications will be included. It is also proposed to 
print in each issue a list of official publications, both British 
and foreign, bearing on the war. 

The annual subscription will be in the neighbourhood of 
6s. 6d., and the price of single copies about Is. 6d. The 
contents of the first number, which will be published at the 
end of June, will be as follows: 


THE COMING OF THE WAR 
(Review-article on documents on the origins of the War 
Dr. G. P. Gooch 


WAR AND PEACE AIMS 
Helen Liddell 


BOOKS ON GERMANY AND HER NEIGHBOURS 
Dr. Isabel Massey 


FAR EASTERN PROBLEMS 
O. M. Green 


Articles in Periodicals on War Problems 
Compiled by F. O. Bembaron 


BOOK REVIEWS 
by 
E. H. Carr, C. Waley Cohen, Allan G. B. Fisher, G. T. Garratt, 
A. Berriedale Keith, Lord Meston, Eric J. Patterson, Sir Charles 
Petrie, Arnold Plant, Barbara Wootton, and many others 
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